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New Music Horizons “- 


A BASIC SERIES 


(JUST PUBLISHED) 


This new type of teaching aid gives accompaniments for 

every song in the pupil’s book and complete directions on 

the same page for presenting each song in the five-fold 
program. 


Similar Books for Succeeding Grades Will Follow 
List $1.72 
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Vol. 1-The Master Builders of Music 
List $4.80 


Vol. 2-The Musician as Poet, Painter, 
and Dramatist—List $5.80 


Epoch-making books for junior and senior high 


school, teacher training, and adult listening. 
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In Chicago— 
243 South Wabash 


COMPLETE SHEET MUSIC SERVICE! 


' is the time for farsighted band directors to assemble program material for 
the Fall football season—stirring marches and fanfares, intricate parade and marching 
maneuvers. And Lyon & Healy’s fabulous collection of everything known in Sheet 
Music and Musical Literature offers a wealth of material for beginner, advanced 
student and artist . . . music for every instrument, every voice—in arrangement or 
ensemble . . . books on every musical subject. 


Music from catalogues of all leading publishers 


Marching Maneuver Text Books Parade and Maneuver Fanfares 


Football Band Show Chart Form Band Books = fanfares Of The Air — 3 Trumpets 
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Parade Technique (Practical Manual a thy al Collage wm? Famous Football poy wo 
For The Marching Band) (Jobus- Band-Shows, Bk. I (Yoder) .. 1.00 : ap Senge 
on) 1.25  Band-Shows, Bk. II (Yoder) . 1.00 .35 “Chicago Rockets” (Yoder) $1.00 
The Band On Parade (Comprehen- Big Three Band Book 65.30 “Notre Dame Victory March” 
sive And Well Illustrat ) Boogie Woogie Band Book (Yoder) 1.00 
(Dvorak) 2.00 (Yoder) 65 . “On Wisconsin” (Purdy) —.... 1.00 
Band At-ten-tion (For Drill Master Football Reviews (Yoder) 1.00 . “Rambling Wreck From Georgia 
And Drum Major) (Hindsley) _. 1.50 Marching Maneuvers (Griffen) 1.00 . Tech” -1.00 
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and refresh yourself by reading these valuable books which 


you will want to add to your own library for repeated refer- 
ence — 


GRIDIRON PAGEANTRY ..... 2... cece eee ee eee eee neces eceseccecceeeee Charles B. Righter 


You'll enjoy letting Charles Righter take you behind-the-scenes of pageantry at the foot- 
ball game, with this readable, appealing book about the routines and maneuvers of the 
marching band, with many excellent photographs. If you are a bandmaster who likes to 
make plans for the future, you'll get a lot of ideas about new formations, methods of 
organization and showmanship. If you are just a fan, you will enjoy learning something 
about this colorful aspect of one of America’s favorite sports. 1.00 


*THE COMPLETE BOOK OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS ...........02eeeeeeeeeeee+++ Scholes-Earhart 


Here is a book which represents the perfect fusion between history of the musical cultures 
of both England and America. Written by the well-known British music educator and 
writer, Percy Scholes, and edited and revised for American readers by Will Earhart, it con- 
tains in addition to a chronological. historical account of the great masters, a potpourri of 
musical facts about everything from oratorios to army bands. Two new chapters in the 
third book are devoted to American music and composers. 3.50 


TE GATOS 16 MAGTIONS 2. wc cccccccccccccsccccccccsccscccccccccs AGE W. Gerstein 


Students of the art of conducting will find a happy combination of clear, concise instruc- 
tions and graphic illustrations in this brief presentation of the technique of conducting. 
Besides the excellent photographs, the author has incorporated in his book some nineteen 
examples of music for actual practice. A special section is also devoted to the conduct- 
ing of vocal music, augmented by well chosen choral material. 1.25 


THE ART OF SETTING WORDS TO MUSIC ..... 2... eee cece ee ence eeveceeeess Bainbridge Crist 


Mr. Crist, with a keen appreciation for the relationship between words and music, explores 
in this book the problem of setting words to music, in the modern art song form. Song 
composers will welcome this unusual, different book which makes good use of illustrative 
works of Debussy, Respighi, Strauss and other masters of the medium in a clear exposi- 
tion of the elements of this interesting musical form. 2.00 


KEYBOARD HARMONY ...... 1... cece cence cece enececcececesescecececeses Modena Scovill 


Tested principles and practical explanations of keyboard harmony are the outstanding 
qualities of this book by Miss Scovill. While it is ideal for class use, there is much of 
interest here for the schooled harmonist. Divided into two parts, the first deals with in- 
terval and chordal problems; the second with tonic and dominant patterns. Because the 
book is basically simple in its approach to a complex subject, the language and examples 
are always clear and explicit. 1.25 


DP Te abss6+-cGaneeaw een kde beb.ea a eearwe- od 666 eee petee ee aban ee 
An excellent book by a well-known authority on vocal music. Serious thought and an 
earnest desire to help the vocalist to establish good habits for correct singing, have gone 
into the writing of this work. Mr. Wilcox has many interesting, informative things to say 
about the adult singing voice, the adolescent voice, the speaking voice and voice training 
in classes. 1.50 
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BACH, J. S. — Cantata No. 118 
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BRAHMS — Six Folksongs 

SATB, a cappella a 
BYRD — I Thought That Love Had Been 

a Boy 

EE, 
COWELL — The Lily’s Lament 

SSA and Piano .. — 


HASSLER — Fair Maid, Thy Loveliness 
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For The First Jiume In Amoruca! 


Here is a choral collection that will include the basic works of 
classic and contemporary masters. 


Edited by LLOYD F. SUNDERMAN, Director of the Arthur 


Jordan Conservatory of Music. 


FIRST TEN PUBLISHED 


MOZART — Farmer’s Wife Lost Her Cat 
SATB, a cappella 





SCHUMANN — 
(a) Rattlin’ Roarin’ Willie 
(b) The Dream 
SATB, a cappella 





SMIT — A Carol 
SSA, a cappella 





VERDI — Ave Maria 
SATB, a cappella 





VERDI — Praises to the Virgin Mary 
SSAA, a cappella 





Each selection, performed by an outstanding choral group, will be 
recorded by ALLEGRO RECORDS, INC., and made available for 


White for Sample Copies and Circular 
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Pie Now Fence Woind Glens 


Matching the rare beauty of tone and accurate intonation of other famous instruments in the Conn 


line are these fine wood clarinets, which incorporate important improvements not found on other makes. 
The bore particularly is different in certain respects as to size, shape and taper, and largely accounts 

for the rich tone, big volume and improved intonation. Thanks to Conn’s exclusive precision methods 
and constant improvement through research, Conn clarinets are even finer today than ever before. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Quick, permanent key adjustment on all Conn Trouble-free key action always. Co . in the k : d 

. A - % = ys. Conn patented Smooth, even scales. Extreme accuracy in the location an: 

wood clarinets. Patented adjustable pivot screw post lock saoenee key mechanism posts from size of tone holes in Conn clarinets is achieved by this spe- 

a in or out for proper key hinge adjustment, turning and hinges from_binding. Eleminates cially developed equipment in the Conn factory. inates ' 
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A NEW BOOK ff S 


Learning Music 


Through Rythm 


By MARGUERITE HOOD, University of Michigan 
and E. J. SCHULTZ, University of Oklahoma 


Here are varied experiences in rhythm which will help the classroom teacher develop in children 
appropriate feeling responses to rhythms heard and to their corresponding symbols. With the 
aid of these activities children will read rhythmic notation from a feeling point of view. They will 
look at notes of various kinds in their books and will be able to sing or play them in correct rhythm 
because they can feel the movement of the notes. 


The rhythmic experiences presented in this new book supply the physical responses essential to 
every well-planned music lesson. They are activities which will help children respond joyously 
to the beauty of rhythm—walking, running, skipping, etc. They will help to build musical 
understanding which will add very much to children’s proficiency in performing music and to 
their pleasure in hearing it. 


This new book is equipped with a wealth of musical examples and provides a wide oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. For the classroom teacher and for the teacher in training. Ready 
for Fall use. 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3. TORONTO 5 
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The Scope of the Music Education Program 


HOWARD HANSON 


N PROPOUNDING the general theme, “The Scope of 

the Music Education Program,” with specific refer- 

ences to music’s relation to general education, its 
relation to the humanities, and finally its relation to the 
world community, the Music Educators National Con- 
ference is taking an important step in a direction which 
is, | am convinced, in line with the best in progressive 
thought. It is another important step in the steady de- 
velopment among enlightened educators of the concep- 
tion of education as the training of the whole person— 
his mind, his body, his character, his social relationships, 
and, last but by no means least, his emotions and aes- 
thetic sensitivity. 

It means, also, another step in bridging the artificial 
gap between music education and general education, 
between the arts and the other humanities. It means 
one more nail in the coffin of the idea that general edu- 
cation is “book-larnin’” primarily on subjects which are 
capable of factual analysis—or which can be converted 
into such an approach. It is correcting that misconcep- 
tion that music education is a field suitable only for the 
highly gifted who will someday become professional 
musicians. 

There are so many constantly recurring evidences of 
the importance of the arts, and particularly of music, 
in the social and cultural development of the community 
that it is hard to realize why there has ever been a 
problem in its relation to general education. All of us 
know, however, that the problem has been a very real 
one and that it still exists to a fairly formidable degree. 
I recall that when the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion met in Rochester, the late Frank Damrosch, then 
director of the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
City, stated, quite categorically, that no university or 
college could ever produce a competent musician. 

There are a number of distinguished musical scholars 
today who take an opposite position. They seem to en- 
courage the feeling that musical scholarship, or musi- 
cology as it is generally called, should be quite divorced 
from musical participation, and in this rarified form, 
should take its place among the humanities. If perform- 
ance is countenanced at all, it is glorified and camou- 
flaged under some such title as “Collegium Musicium,” 
the Latin phrase undoubtedly serving as an antiseptic 
against the base elements of performance! 

Nor have educators in the higher brackets of college 
and university education always been completely happy 
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in handling the problems relating to the arts in general 
education. The frequently quoted Harvard report, 
“General Education in a Free Society,” is an excellent 
example. This generally admirable document, which pre- 
sents so many provocative ideas in the fields of the sci- 
ences, the social sciences and some of the humanities, 
becomes hopelessly bogged down in dealing with music 
and fine arts. Apparently the committee which wrote 
the report had scant consultation with musicians in writ- 
ing the very short sections of the report which have to 
do with this field. The findings do not, for example, 
represent the opinion of the very excellent faculty of 
their own music department. 

As an illustration of the degree of uneasiness with 
which many academic persons still approach the arts, I 
shall quote briefly from the report: 

“A training in the musical skills is hardly within the 
province of general education, but participation in choral 
singing or in orchestral performance can be of the 
greatest value for large numbers of students.” One 
wonders here just how orchestral performance, which, 
according to the report, is of “the greatest value” can be 
achieved without somewhere, somehow, developing those 
lowly skills to which the report refers. Apparently, it is 
not to be attained either in college or in the secondary 
schools, for after emphasizing the importance of choral 
singing, which apparently, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, requires no knowledge of music, the report firmly 
states, “There has been an unfortunate tendency in the 
schools (i.e., high schools) to concentrate on the impart- 
ing of musical techniques and on the reading of musical 
notation. This is too theoretical. Practice should pre- 
cede theory, and theory when it comes should be per- 
tinent to the practice achieved. The pupil must first be 
given musical experience: listening to music and, even 
more, participating in it.” Here I find myself hopelessly 
baffled. Apparently, the student should play music be- 
fore he can read it! Inasmuch as comparatively few of 
us are born with the ability to read music and since I am 
reliably informed that practically no one is born with a 
knowledge of how to play the oboe, I cannot understand 
this strange reasoning. 

This reminds me a little of my high school superin- 
tendent, who, upon hearing that I planned to go to New 
York to enter a professional music school after gradua- 
tion from high school, called me into his office for con- 
sultation. When he found out that the rumor was true 
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his reply was, “I don’t see why you want to go into music. 
You have brains”! 

We have come a considerable distance since those days 
and yet the integration of the arts as a normal part—now 
necessary part—of life, and therefore of education for 
living, has by no means been completely solved. It is a 
pleasure to repeat here what I have said before on 
numerous occasions, that the public schools have been 
far more successful in leading the way to such integra- 
tion than any other branch of the teaching profession. 
You have been successful, I believe, primarily because 
you have accepted music in its entirety—creation, per- 
formance participation, appreciation through listening, 
and musical scholarship. In this way you have avoided 
the pitfalls which arise in cutting any integral subject 
into parts. 

I can recall when the approach of even public school 
music educators was not very enlightened. I remember 
well the horrified disapproval of certain conservative 
educators when high school orchestras first began to per- 
form Beethoven symphonies, profaning the works of 
the master by laying impious young hands on his works. 
It all seems a very long time ago! We realize today 
that it is unwise and frequently impossible to separate 
appreciation from performance, scholarship from tech- 
nic, knowledge from skill. In an art these elements 
are too closely interrelated. 

Thanks largely to the influence of the public schools, 
the importance of active participation in developing an 
understanding and appreciation of the arts is now be- 
coming generally recognized, except, perhaps, in the 
most rarified academic atmosphere. We have not yet 
begun to solve the problem of “appreciation” apart from 
participation. It is highly important that we solve this 
pedagogic problem if it can be solved. A large portion of 
the population will very likely have its contact with 
music in the form of listening, rather than through per- 
formance. How can such appreciation be taught, if, in- 
deed, it can be taught ? 

This question is being asked again and again by lay- 
men, teachers, and administrators. There is quite obvi- 
ously an enormous appetite for music—perhaps a real 
need for it. The public for popular music is so enor- 
mous that music for the general public, whether through 
radio, motion pictures, or the juke box, has become very 
big business. To what extent can this appetite be cul- 
tivated so that music, in what we think of as its nobler 
forms, may be understood by increasing numbers of 


people? 
+ 


The greatest problem in the study of music, from the 
standpoint of the musician or the layman, is found 
within the nature of the material with which the art is 
made. For music is realized only in the ear of the lis- 
tener. It is possible to look at it, theorize about it, phi- 
losophize over it, but until the mind, through the ear, 
can perceive, comprehend, and remember the sound 
itself, little has been accomplished. The material of 
music consists of two of the most evanescent, intangible, 
and fleeting media which have come under the survey 
of the mind of man—sound and time. Men are accus- 
tomed to deal primarily with objects or with ideas about 
objects and so, when they grapple with the problem of 
sound in its temporal relationships, in what we might call 
time-space, they are exploring a field which is foreign 
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to their usual experience and therefore baffling. The 
art of music is the art of sound. Its media are sound 
and time, and its primary appreciation is not through the 
eye or even through the mind, but through the ear. 
This seems too obvious to need restatement, and yet I 
find that in the mind of the musician, as well as of the 
educator and the layman, this fundamental fact is too 
often disregarded. 

The musician, in order to make himself understood, 
borrows terminology from other fields. He speaks of 
color, but this is a term borrowed from painting. There 
is, except for certain individuals, no color in music. 
Music is not blue or green, or black or white, or bright 
or dark. There may be connotations in the mind of the 
listener, but they are only connotations. The critic may 
speak of line or form, but these are terms borrowed from 
architecture, from sculpture, or, again, from painting. 
There is no line or form in music, but only tonal or time 
relationship, and yet we frequently speak of writing a 
symphony as though we were building a structure of 
brick, stone or steel. The problems may be analogous, 
but they are fundamentally entirely different. The musi- 
cian, whether he be creator or performer, only confuses 
himself by these analogies. They may, at stages in his 
development, be useful crutches, but if they are not used 
with care they may become an impediment rather 
than an aid to his understanding and development. 


+ 


The problem for the layman is the same. The reason 
that music of any degree of difficulty is not easy to 
understand is because it relies on the development of a 
faculty, the faculty of hearing, which is curiously un- 
developed in most people. Its appreciation depends up- 
on the ability of the listener to discriminate in matters 
of pitch, time, timbre, consonance and the like. It de- 
pends further upon the development of a tonal memory 
which enables the listener to hold in his mind, for future 
comparison, material which will later in the composition 
be repeated, developed, extended, or, in general, “com- 
mented upon” in various ways. It demands, above and 
beyond these faculties, the development of an aural con- 
centration which will enable the listeners to hear a thirty- 
or sixty-minute symphony without fatigue and without 
losing the thread of the musical discourse. 

This is a large order. Any of my friends in the field 
of education or psychology will, I believe, agree that 
aural concentration is the most difficult to. accomplish. 
It is for this reason that we have so many audio-visual 
aids in education, for the eye can direct and sustain con- 
centration to a degree which seems far beyond the capac- 
ity of the ear. Any one who has spoken in public is 
conscious of the number of times during his address 
when he sees that absence in the eye of the listener which 
indicates that, though the listener may be there in body, 
his mind has left the room. Thus the speaker who is 
dealing with a subject of any degree of complexity is 
accustomed to rely upon charts, diagrams, graphs, slides, 
and motion pictures to see to it that his audience remains 
with him. 

If aural concentration is difficult in listening to a 
speech where the medium consists of words which ex- 
press definite ideas, it is infinitely more difficult in listen- 
ing to music, for here there are no concrete aids, famil- 
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Go Ahead and 
That Contract! 


MARY HOFFMAN 


F you are one of the 2,735 student members of MENC 
you may be thinking of entering the active ranks of 
music educators this fall. Of course you will want 

the finest position possible. To get such a position many 
of you will turn to the cities ; others will be disappointed 
because you may have to take a job in a rural or small- 
town area. Before you sign that contract here are a few 
things to ponder. 

Have you ever stopped to consider that the day of 
city prestige is waning? Many do not know it yet, but 
the city began to lose its superiority when the motor 
car and electricity came to the farm. There still are 
country bumpkins, but they are balanced by the products 
of the city slums. For thirteen years I have been taking 
rural youth to district and state contest-auditions and I 
have yet to be ashamed of their actions or their dress. 

The modern rural youth attends the movies as often 
as does his city cousin, and his clothes and manners are 
as much a reflection of Hollywood as are those of his 
urban counterpart. He may have to help with the milk- 
ing before he goes, but the chances are that he calls for 
his girl in Dad’s Buick or Chrysler. 

A young friend of mine, a country girl, had a college 
roommate whose father was a lawyer in one of our 
larger cities. Each girl spent a week end in the other’s 
home and it was a revelation for both. The country girl, 
who had envied her city friend, came home to talk about 
the dingy, sunless home, the antiquated plumbing in the 
rented house and the absence of a lawn and shrubbery. 
The city girl was even more surprised. She found a 
sunlit home, a modern bathroom, a kitchen complete 
with electric stove, refrigerator and running water, a 
living room with softly-tinted walls that were also clean, 
modern spinet piano, good pictures and comfortable 
furniture. The table was set with food her family 
seldom saw: thick steaks, chicken, cream, fresh eggs. 
“I did not know country life was like this,” she said in 
amazement. She had expected kerosene lamps and no 
plumbing. 

If our city educational systems are so much superior 
to those in the country, why is it that so many of our 
leaders, in all walks of life, come from rural districts? 
If you want a part in educating tomorrow’s national 
leaders, you will have to go to the country to find many 
of them. 

Perhaps you are finishing college and are not sure in 
which branch of music education you wish to specialize. 
In that case the small school is just the place for you, 
for here you will get experience in all lines of music 
education. You will have the band or orchestra or both, 
and be expected to teach all the instruments in either, 
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Sign 


THIS article, especially addressed to music 
education graduates, will be read with keen 
interest by all student MENC members, as well 
as by all teachers, no matter how many years in 
service. It is down-to-earth, informative and 
expresses a fine basic philosophy of music 
teaching. If city teachers feel that the author 
stacks the cards a little in favor of the country 
teacher, they are more likely to be envious than 
offended. 


including baton twirling and marching maneuvers. You 
will also be expected to demonstrate the instruments. 
Of course you must be a pianist, and proficient enough 
to do your own accompanying. This includes transpos- 
ing into any key for the junior high school boys with 
changing voices. After school you must give piano les- 
sons, for how will the churches, lodges and home groups 
get their supply of pianists if you don’t? You must 
teach the children how to sing, and produce choruses 
and soloists that will bring credit to your school at dis- 
trict auditions. You must teach classes in music theory 
and appreciation and you will be on call as vocal or in- 
strumental soloist for community functions. 

By the time you have done all this for a year or two 
you may discover that you have a special flair for band 
work, or people may begin coming to you to ask how 
you get that lovely tone from your choral groups. You 
may discover that you hate theory—or love it. You may 
find that the little folks require more patience than you 
have, or you may have so much trouble with high school 
discipline that you want to specialize in grade school 
work. At least you have had a chance to try all varieties 
and you should know what you like best. You should 
also have a healthy respect for the teacher who excels 
in a type of work that you cannot do. 

There is the risk that you will so enjoy the variety of 
work that you will be bored by teaching one phase of 
music period after period, day after day. I once viSited 
a Chicago high school where one teacher taught the same 
music to six a cappella classes every day. Such a 
schedule would have driven me insane. There is no 
danger of life growing monotonous when one is expected 
to be an authority on all phases of music education. 

In this work there never comes a day when you feel 
you have mastered your. subject. Just as you think you 
are getting your head above water, along comes a lad 
who wants to learn to play the string bass. You may 
never have encountered one of the huge creatures, and 
thought you were safe in the protection of a school where 
the school board buys no instruments, but the boy drags 
in the thing—and you learn how to play it before the 
first lesson! (I hope no string bass teachers read this. ) 
Or perhaps the music club asks you to present a paper 
at their next meeting, ten days away, on the history of 
public school music or the life of Bach or the develop- 
ment of opera in the United States. Or perhaps the 
members of your new band decide they want to march 
—although they haven’t yet learned to play very well 
sitting down—and they think you can get them ready 
for the opening of the basketball season in three weeks, 
with only two periods a week allotted for rehearsal. 
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If you are interested in teaching only because it is a 
job which requires as few hours as possible, don’t go to 
the country. But if you are thinking in terms of children 
and the good you can do for them, the rural or small- 
town school offers all the opportunity you wish. Every- 
one knows everyone else, and it does not take long to get 
the background of the children you teach. You find that 
you cannot get impatient with Clara, who sometimes 
seems so dumb, because you know about the troubles in 
her unhappy home which may cause sleepless nights and 
nervous strain. Children become more than names at- 
tached to faces; they are individuals and yours is the 
job of helping them develop the best that is in them. 
City children need this help as much as country children, 
but it can be given more effectively in the small commu- 
nity where lives are more closely interwoven. It is easier 
to become a friend of a child and his parents when one 
meets them on the street, at church and at social func- 
tions. 

If you are interested in community service, you will 
find many opportunities in the small community. Stand- 
ards of music performance are not so high as in the 
cities. Church congregations are not entertained by paid 
quartets; clubs cannot afford paid entertainers. Thus 
there is a need which only the school music department 
can fill. 

There is a friendliness, too, about rural people that 
you will enjoy. I have ridden to work clutching a strap 
in a crowded city streetcar, but I would rather walk down 
a tree-shaded street with every child I meet saying “Hi, 
Miss Hoffman.” I even like it when they call their 
greeting from a half-block behind me on Main Street 
after school, for it means that they like me well enough 
to want to be noticed. Back during the days of meat- 
less counters my country friends entertained me at din- 
ner, served me the foods I could not buy and sent me 
home with a slice of ham, a dozen fresh eggs and a pat 
of butter. I always knew when certain families butchered, 
for it meant fresh sausage or pork chops for me. How 
many Chicago music teachers received gifts of meat in 
those days? 

Whether or not one teaches solely for money, the sal- 
ary offered by a school is something to be considered. 
It is not always true that the city systems pay the most. 
Two friends of mine are teaching in Ohio. One, teach- 
ing all the music in a small school, is making $3,000 a 
year; the other, who is head of the instrumental music 
department in a city of some 18,000 people, gets $2,200. 
The latter pays at least twice the rent than the former, 
and has many other expenses which are also higher. 


If you like to be your own boss, the small school 
should be more to your liking. Two years ago I turned 
down an offer from a city system where a grade school 
music supervisor was needed. I would have had to carry 
out the ideas of the city superintendent, the grade school 
supervisor and high school music supervisor. That partic- 
ular community was justly proud of its fine music de- 
partment, and I was pleased that they considered me, but 
I had been an independent worker for too many years. 
I would rather build my own department. You may 
feel the same way. 

Rural teaching is not always easy but it does not al- 
ways mean unending problems either. Some schools in 
such areas are modern and well equipped. I am thinking 
of a certaia city school that is worst fire trap I have ever 
seen. Each school must be considered on its own merits. 
Some rural schools are the center of the life of the entire 
community and, as such, exert an influence entirely out 
of proportion to their size. 

You will have headaches, yes; but at least they will 
be growing pains. And is any branch of music teaching 
altogether free from headaches ? 

If you want to develop your powers to the utmost, 
the rural school is a good place to begin. You are not 
sure of having any of the equipment you were told in 
college was essential, but it is amazing what you can get 
along without and still do good work. You may discover 
an unsuspected originality in overcoming obstacles. I 
read once of a woman of eighty who, when asked how 
she had kept her keen interest in life through the years, 
replied “I think it must have been because I have had so 
many difficulties. It has always been such fun finding 
ways of conquering them.” You will either conquer 
your difficulties and be rated a good teacher, or they will 
conquer you. 

A friend of mine finished his internship in a city hos- 
pital and a job as assistant to the head surgeon because, 
as he told me, “I like people.” He began his practice in 
a village, where he soon was calling most of the residents 
by their first names. His office is so crowded that one 
spends a half day waiting a turn. Patients come from 
miles around. He is a big duck in a small pond. 

Not all of us can swim in the big ponds—or if we do 
land in a big one, perhaps we can’t quack loudly enough 
to be heard much. But if we are interested in serving 
others, we can be important ducks in some very interest- 
ing and pleasant little ponds. Whether or not your pond 
happens to be small, medium-sized or large—be proud of 
it, and make it proud of you. 

Now, go ahead and sign that contract. 
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The Music Teacher's 


irst Year 


EDNA MARTZ 


INCE I am listed as a second-year teacher, it is evi- 

dently assumed I have crossed the.hump from the 

state of a coed to that of a schoolmarm. But I 
must confess that very often I have the same college rah- 
rah spirit as back in the dark ages two years ago. 

The list of items to be covered in this paper seems 
very awe-inspiring. How can I have ability or temerity 
to speak on dignity when senior boys twice my size 
whistle down the hall at my retreating figure? Seriously, 
though, the jump from “learning how” to “doing” is big, 
and I sincerely hope that some of my advice will profit 
the beginning teacher in what lies ahead. 

There are a few things you can do now to make your 
path from college back to public school a little easier. 
Check with your own state department on requirements 
for permanent certification. Some requirements, like a 
semester of counterpoint or three years of violin, can 
usually be elected anywhere. Others, such as state his- 
tory or geography, may indicate a summer of study be- 
fore you are a certified teacher. Although the vacancies 
still outnumber the supply of teachers, you'll be giving 
yourself a break to check on requirements. Get back to 
the level of children, since you’re an adult. Just remem- 
bering or re-reading child psychology won't help. Find 
out some things firsthand about the different age groups. 

If you’re smart, you'll find out all about what you'll 
teach, and the salary, before you say, “I do.” The for- 
mer may include everything from chorus to football. 
Expect a big load and you won’t be disappointed. Music 
teachers who can spend their time with the muse are 
few and far between; a scarcity of teachers means even 
double the load for those in service. You'll teach five 
to six hours or more per day including various music 
activities, operettas and concerts. You may even be 
teaching a minor subject to satisfy one of the still extant 
board members who is against such educational frills as 
music, or to help lessen the burden of the academic 
teachers at the school. Naturally, much depends on the 
size of the district, the popularity of music there, and 
the title of your job. As to salaries, find out the state, 
county, or city minimum, and, in general, what schools 
offer, what teachers from your college have been offered, 
and make up your own mind. Collective bargaining isn’t 
too popular, so if you don’t like it, look elsewhere. 

When you've accepted your position, start looking for 
a home, unless the school is a short distance from your 
family’s residence. You'll want the following: 

(1) To be close to your job for school functions, rehears- 
als, etc., as well as teaching itself. 

(2) To have good eating and sleeping arrangements. 
You'll never know what good meals and a pleasant place 
to stay does to morale. 


_ (3) To be close to some recreation, for the school day 
isn't continuously sixteen hours long. 
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THIS article summarizes a paper presented at 
the MENC Detroit Convention by Edna Martz, 
a second-year teacher of music at Coraopolis, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Martz was one of a num- 
ber of speakers who participated in a Student 
Members meeting in which was discussed ‘the 
subject, “What’s Ahead for the First-Year 
Teacher of Music?” The theme for all student 
meetings at the convention was “Bridging the 
Transition Between College and First-Year 
Teaching.” It is felt by the editors that this 
article will not only be of interest and value 
to Journal readers who are about to take up 
their first year of teaching, but it will also have 
refresher significance for music teachers who 
have been in the service for some time. The 
author is commended for ability to give serious 
advice with a pleasantly light touch. 


You can get a good start by finding out about the 
community, your supervisors, equipment, etc. 

Social adjustments are made both at school and also 
where you live. Avoid teacher cliques for they breed 
discontent with everyone. ‘If you get into a gang, make 
it one that is large enough to include everyone on the 
faculty. Being particularly friendly with other new 
teachers may help solve some problems, for you don’t 
feel so inferior or green that way. Check with your 
superiors—but don’t be an office hound, for that is a 
cardinal sin. “Butter up” senior teachers, for someone 
who has taught for twenty or thirty years will be glad 
to help you if you appeal to their great experience. Keep 
strictly out of pupils’ and teachers’ personal lives. When 
I say this, I want it underlined. Don’t give lovelorn 
advice unless it’s asked for, and then don’t say anything. 
It’s hard to avoid after dorm sessions at college, but it’s 
bad business in a schoolroom. 

At home, watch your actions. Remember that you’re 
on a pedestal whether you want it or not, and you must 
live by community standards in regard to smoking, 
drinking, and sometimes curfew hour. Attend church 
and some community functions; show interest in what’s 
doing. 


To close, I would like to offer some suggestions which 
I believe are pertinent to the professional success of the 
beginning teacher. 

Discipline starts at the beginning and includes much 
pupil understanding, a fair grading system, good timing, 
and just a little regimentation. 

Dress for your pupils ; they appreciate good grooming, 
nice clothes, and all the little things that make for at- 
tractiveness. I can appreciate a few inspired “ahs” at 
school almost as much as a five-minute eulogy from a 
date. Good grooming and dressing make for interest 
with everyone—or don’t you remember well your reac- 
tions at the same old suit or dress a teacher of yours 
wore way back when? 

Professional attitude and dignity will develop—nur- 
ture them. But as I said at the beginning, perhaps those 
attributes have not yet shown themselves in me; never- 
theless, I covet them. 
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MENC 1949 DIVISION CONVENTIONS 


Previewed by the Presidents of the Divisions 


Eastern 


E are quite sure of our ground when we make the 
W statement that those of us who are in the elective 

offices of the MENC are there through no politi- 
cal action within our districts; but though there is no 
political significance in our having jobs of responsibility, 
we can profitably borrow from things political to the 
extent of setting up a platform. 

In the Eastern Division of the MENC we have a plat- 
form, informal though it is. It is our hope that the 
eleven states in the Eastern Conference may find that 
some or all of the planks of this platform may be of use 
to them as they operate as further subdivisions of the 
National Conference—of use both as a guide for their 
state meetings and as the basis of their state programs. 
In a similar way our thinking toward the fall and winter 
seasons and our planning for the Eastern Conference 
in March is in keeping with the ideas presented in this 
platform. As yet we have no theme selected for the 
Eastern convention at Baltimore next March, but the 
final theme will probably evolve naturally from the 
platform. Here, in an informal manner, is the plat- 
form: 

(1) The Conference needs to bring more emphasis to the 
fields of the elementary and junior high school music programs 
through meetings, clinics and demonstrations by and for those 
in that level of teaching. A particular attempt must be made to 


give the general elementary classroom teacher a reason for main- 
taining an interest in our organization. 

(2) The future teachers—those now in our colleges—should 
be given a richer program in the states and in the division to 
add a motivating interest for the Student Chapters already or- 
ganized. 

(3) There must be added emphasis to a recognition of the 
new music within the performance ability of school and college 
groups, but this must be done with care and discretion, being 
careful not to have any resultant de-emphasis of older standard 
works. 

(4) Marginal music (as the term would relate to the school 
program) must find its place and be tied in with school music, 
or use the training of our own teachers where such is possible 
and advisable. We are thinking of musical therapy, music in in- 
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dustry, in recreation and in the general community life, as ex- 
amples. 

(S$) The importance of the state programs, and of divisions 
within the states, must receive emphasis; the Eastern (like the 
National) is so large that it cannot possibly reach all of its mem- 
bers except through the work as carried on in the smaller geo- 
graphical units. In this lies our strength. 

(6) We must make use of the talents and abilities of the 
younger generation of music educators in the field in our Eastern 
district and our State programs, at the same time retaining and 
utilizing the experience and leadership of our older-in-point-of- 
service members. 

(7) We must realize that while the machinery necessary to 
run the MENC and its divisions calls for certain arbitrary bound- 
aries, such boundaries are largely matters for bookkeeping and 
statistical analysis. Specifically, MENC members who belong 
to the Southern Conference but who feel unable to go to Florida 
next year are more than welcome to join with us in the Eastern 
Conference in Baltimore on March 7-9, 1949. 


We shall have these ideas in mind as we set up our 
framework for the Conference, and as we invite specific 
groups and individuals to participate in our March 
meetings. Although our final planning meeting will be 
held in September, we are already well under way and 
we can assure you that if we plan a program commen- 
surate with the work of the very gracious group in 
Baltimore now taking care of the physical facilities of 
the convention, we shall have a memorable meeting. 

—HumMMEL FIisHsurn, President 
MENC Eastern Division 


California-Western 


HE California-Western Division of MENC will 
| meet in Sacramento, April 10-13, 1949, when 
George Barr, Floy Young Potter, and Mary Ire- 
land will be our hosts. Groundwork for the meeting 
was laid in Detroit during the recent National convention, 
when members and officers of the respective Divisions 
held various meetings and informal discussions of plans 
and prospects. 
The Sacramento meeting will afford to many music 
educators in the West their first opportunity to attend a 
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WALLACE H. HANNAH 


major music conference since before the war, and we are 
planning a program in keeping, we trust, with their ex- 
pectations. As a matter of pertinent interest to all our 
members at this time, it seems in keeping with the pur- 
pose of this “preview” announcement to print here the 
text of a resolution adopted by the Board of Education 
of the Sacramento Unified School District, and for- 
warded to your officers by Superintendent Bursch, who, 
I am glad to report, will serve as General Chairman of 
our Sacramento 1949 California-Western Convention 
Committee. Following is the resolution: 

Whereas, The California-Western Division of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference is scheduled to convene in a North- 
ern California city April 10-13, 1949, and 

Whereas, We are informed that the officers of the Conference 
have appraised the school and community facilities of Sacra- 


mento and would welcome an official invitation to have the 
1949 Conference meetings in Sacramento, and 


Whereas, The Music Educators National Conference, with’ 


the affiliated State Associations and Division Conferences pro- 
vide, train and stimulate professional leadership in music educa- 
tion and related fields, which is of great importance to the areas 
in which Conference meetings are held, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Sacramento City Unified School District 
invite the Conference to meet in this City on the dates sug- 
gested, and that the Board of Education, staff and student per- 
sonnel of the District assist cooperatively to make the Confer- 
ence a success. 

[Signed by Members of the Governing Board of the Sacra- 
mento City Unified School District: W. H. Haines, M. E. Bevil, 
gs — James T. Harvey, Genevieve I. Didion. June 

I, James F. Bursch, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Sacramento City Unified School District, State of California, do 
hereby certify the attached to be a full, true, and correct copy 
of a resolution adopted at a regular meeting held on the 14th 
day of June, 1948 as the same appears of record in my office. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand and 
affixed the Seal of said Sacramento City Unified School Dis- 
trict, at my office in the Administration Building, 1200 21st 
Street, Sacramento, California, on this 15th day of June, 1948. 

—James F. BurscH 
Secretary, Board of Education 


First on the California-Western 1948-49 schedule was 
a preliminary “planning conference” at Sacramento, 
May 29. This meeting, attended by officers and mem- 
bers in the Sacramento area, was fruitful as a “stage- 
Setter” for the big planning meeting in late September, 
at which time the Board of Directors will convene not 
only with officials in Sacramento but also with many 
Conference leaders throughout the Division. At the pre- 
planning meeting May 29, major policies regarding large 
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ARCHIE N. JONES 


performing groups and other matters were determined. 
At the present time conductors and speakers of national 
prominence are being engaged. Chairmen of standing 
committees (Special Projects, Curriculum Consultants, 
and others) have been appointed for over a year. These 
chairmen, many of whom are members of national com- 
mittees, are in a position to carry.on the work set up by 
national chairmen as a part of the long-range Music 
Education Advancement Program. 

California-Western is very proud in the election of 
Charles Dennis to the national presidency. Invitation 
has been extended to MENC to hold the national meet- 
ing in 1950 in San Francisco. With Mr. Dennis as our 
national head, with the California-Western meeting in 
Sacramento in 1949, and the hoped-for climax of a na- 
tional meeting in 1950, we are celebrating California’s 
Centennial with music and attempting to contribute to 
the advancement of music education in the West, as well 
as to promote the power of music as a social force in the 
world. 

—Amy Grau MILter, President 
MENC California-Western Division 


North Central 


HE North Central Division of the Music Educators 
(Nasional Conference will hold its next biennial 

convention in Davenport on March 17-19, 1949. 
Sharing the responsibilities of hosts and sponsors with 
Davenport schools, Chamber of Commerce and Hotel 
Association are the state associations of both Illinois and 
Iowa, the school and college music departments of 
Davenport’s neighbors of the Quad City area (Rock Is- 
land, Moline and East Moline) and the In-and-About 
Quad Cities Music Educators Club. 

Harold Williams, superintendent of the Davenport 
Public Schools, is general chairman of the convention 
committee and our colleague, F. E. Mortiboy, supervisor 
of instrumental music in Davenport and president of 
Iowa Music Educators Association, is vice chairman. 

The convention program as yet is in a nebulous state, 
and no positive commitments have been made;. how- 
ever, it is the plan of the Executive Board to make 
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Saturday, March 19, an all-out day for elementary 
music, both vocal and instrumental. We well recognize 
that this area of music education deserves more atten- 
tion than it is getting, and as a result, we propose to give 
it a “real shot in the arm.” 

Hotel facilities are quite adequate, and already a 
large block of rooms has been set aside for the dates 
of our convention. All important sessions will be held 
in the Masonic Temple which is located only a short 
distance from the hotels, and which will provide ex- 
cellent and adequate facilities for the housing of all ex- 
hibits and major meetings. 

On September 10-12, 1948, the Executive Board will 
hold a planning meeting in Davenport for the purpose 
of refining the tentative program which will be ready 
at that time. 

Be assured that the North Central Board is going 
to do everything in its power to provide a fine conven- 
tion. There will be concerts, clinics, and addresses by 
outstanding people in their fields. The convention 
will be cultural, educational, artistic, and it may be some- 


times entertaining. Professionally, you won’t dare miss 


it! 
—WitiiaM B. McBripe, President 
MENC North Central Division 

Northwest 

UITE a bit of water has gone over the spillway 
since our Seattle conference. Many important 
things pertinent to our Northwest Division and to 
the National picture have happened since that time. 


This is, of course, in line with this moving world. We 
simply can’t stand still with things swiftly swirling by 
all around us, so things have happened and are still 
happening to urge us on to newer things in music educa- 
tion. 

Our state organizations have gone forward with 
great strides — holding meetings, clinics, demonstrations 
and concerts which definitely took on the new look. 
They were practically up to Division and National 
standards. Our membership has reached an all-time 
high. Our Special Projects and Curriculum Consultants 
committees are well organized and working on a solid 
front. 

Plans are well under way for the 1949 Northwest 
Division’s Eleventh Biennial Convention, to be held in 
Portland, Oregon, March 30-April 2, with the Masonic 
Temple as meeting headquarters. We have the assur- 
ance of Portland that we are due for a grand welcome 
to the City of Roses. Our Conference should fit well 
into Oregon’s big Centennial celebration which is being 
planned on a grand scale for next year. 

Dr. Paul A. Rehmus, Superintendent of Portland 
Public Schools, has cooperated in every way to bring the 
Conference to Portland. He will act as over-all chair- 
man of the convention committee, and John S. Griffith, 
Assistant Superintendent, has been appointed directing 
chairman. Karl D. Ernst, Portland’s Supervisor of 
Music as vice-chairman, is working hand-in-hand with 
Mr. Griffith. Very soon, all of Portland’s convention 
committee appointments will be made and a fine 1949 
Northwest Division Conference program will be in the 
making. Dates for our planning meeting in the fall 
have been set for Friday and Saturday, October 1-2, at 
the Multnomah Hotel. 
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The Detroit Conference brought out a fine North- 
west delegation. Over fifty people attended our All- 
Northwest breakfast and we had a one hundred per cent 
attendance at a very important Division Executive 
Board meeting. At this meeting, we agreed on 1949 
conference directors and virtually hired them on the 
spot. Frank Mancini of Modesto, California, will direct 
our All-Northwest Band ; George F. Barr of Sacramento, 
California, will direct the orchestra; Peter J. Wilhousky 
of New York City will direct the choir. I am sure every 
musician in the Northwest will rejoice over the signing 
of these three outstanding directors and will look for- 
ward and plan for many of their promising students to 
take part in the program under the direction of these 
men. 

At the NSBOVA delegates assembly in Detroit our 
Division was also fully represented. It is gratifying 
to your president, and, I am sure, to all of us in the 
Northwest, that we take such an active part in National 
affairs as well as those of our own Division. The final 
resolutions that were adopted by the NSBOVA dele- 
gates were in agreement with Region One’s adoptions of 
some months earlier. We feel now, as we thought then, 
that this is a great step forward in the contest move- 
ment, with a chance of much wider participation. 

Consider this a standing invitation to come to Port- 
land, Oregon, the City of Roses, March 30-April 2, 
1949, when the Eleventh Biennial Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Northwest Division, will be held. 
We promise you a gala affair with lots of fun and a 
program chuck full of educational values. Make it a 
date ; come visit us. 

—WaL.Lace H. HANNAH, President 
MENC Northwest Division 


Southern 


y Now you have read the next Southern Confer- 

ence will be held at Tampa on April 27-30, 1949. 

This means that we will open on Wednesday after- 
noon and run through Saturday. Tampa is an unusually 
fine place for us to meet with ample hotel, auditorium, 
and musical facilities. In addition to that, we have 
never met in Florida, and it is one of our strongest states 
in music education. Everything points to a fine meet- 
ing. 

It is surely the objective of each conference presi- 
dent to provide the best possible program. This one 
is no exception, and he very much wants the help of any 
and all members who are willing to write in their sug- 
gestions. Some excellent ideas have already come; in 
fact, they began arriving almost a year ago. You may be 
sure that every suggestion will receive careful considera- 
tion, not only by your president, but also by the mem- 
bers of the Board, who, together with a few other 
representatives from each state, will meet in Atlanta 
for a planning meeting on September 19 and 20. Do 
not wait until then to send your suggestions, please! 

Various important phases of the program for our 
convention in Tampa next April cannot be planned 
adequately now. It can be said, however, that the 
plans are sufficiently advanced so that Southern Con- 
ference members can be assured that the convention 
program will place emphasis on levels and aspects of the 
music education program which, it is felt, most need at- 
tention in our section of the country. We shall also have 
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speakers of national prominence, certain of whom have 
already been engaged. Fellowship and recreation are 
important in every Conference meeting. You may be 
sure that our Florida friends will be able to guide us 
right in that direction. (I understand that they are plan- 
ning that we must save an hour or two one day for the 
beach!) Since we are still not listing these points for 
consideration in order of importance, mentioning the 
exhibits of new materials last does not mean that they 
are not important. One of the greatest assets to every 
Conference meeting is the opportunity to examine the 
materials of various publishers and manufacturers which 
are displayed by the MEEA. We have found what 
we think is an excellent location fér the exhibits. Every- 
one should count on seeing them, carefully. 

While April 27 is still a long way off, it is already 
very much in the thoughts of many of us. It’s not too 
early, now, to make a big memorandum about it on 
your calendar, and see that you don’t schedule anything 
else for that week. See you in Tampa! 

—PauL W. MaTHeEws, President 
MENC Southern Division 


Southwestern 


s I write this message, it appears most likely that 

the Southwestern Division of the Music Educators 

National Conference will meet in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, on April 21-23, 1949, with headquarters at the 
Antlers Hotel. The planning meeting is now scheduled 
for July 31 and August 1 in Colorado Springs. This 
will be an open meeting of the Southwestern Board, and 
all members and friends of the Conference who can plan 
to attend. 

Since the Detroit Conference, nearly fifty people have 
been polled concerning their ideas for the Southwestern 
Conference program. Nearly everyone is in agreement 
that committee work should precede the Conference 
proper, so plans are being formulated to hold the com- 
mittee meetings on the day preceding the Conference 
(April 20). The majority polled seem to feel that the 
Conference should include clinics, demonstrations, 
panels, and a minimum of “speeches.” Ideas from all 
members of the Conference are urgently requested. 

Music education in the United States seems to be in- 
creasingly better both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


As we look forward to the academic year of 1948-49, 
however, there are several features of our music educa- 
tion program which should be kept in mind. First of all 
is the weak place the orchestra now holds in the over-all 
picture. The writer has visited music departments in 
the public schools of seventeen states during the current 
year, and in every one of them the picture is the same. 
Everyone talks about how badly the orchestra needs at- 
tention, but very few do much about it. One observa- 
tion has been outstanding: wherever there is a capable 
teacher interested in the orchestra, there seems to be 
an orchestra and a flourishing string program. 

There is no need, therefore, to blame the adminis- 
trators. The issue is squarely up to us! Band directors, 
being instrumentalists, should include string work and 
the orchestra in their instrumental program where there 
is not an orchestra teacher provided. When the orches- 
tra has been organized and there is a demand for a 
teacher, one will be provided. 

Second, the Conference needs the better coopera- 
tion of the band directors, and the band directors need 
the Conference! In many parts of the country some of 
the band directors feel more closely attached to the ath- 
letic program than to the music program. Anyone who 
heard the University ef Michigan Band at Detroit could 
not help feeling that the band is an integral and im- 
portant part of the music offering. It would be unfor- 
tunate for both music and the bands if they were to be 
detached psychologically from music, and this has every 
chance of happening if the present trend continues. 

Third is the matter of the quality of teaching. With 
the increases in salaries, and the desperate need for 
teachers in some communities, many teachers have for- 
gotten that continuous training is necessary. The Bach- 
elor’s degree, or the Master’s degree may entitle one to 
a life certificate, but does not assure one of a continuous 
increase in the excellence of teaching. New ideas are 
constantly being discovered, new music is being written 
and published, and attendance at summer school is still 
the best way we have of finding out where the good 
teachers are. Each year provides a new challenge to the 
teacher, and each new year finds his horizon pushed back 
a little farther. When the horizon starts moving to- 
ward us, it is time for an inventory. 

—ARCHIE N. Jones, President 
MENC Southwestern Division 





DUE to the success of the feature article “Young 
Notes in New Carols” by Barbara Banks in the De- 
cember 27, 1947 issue, which carried five carols by 
high school students, the staff of Collier’s magazine 
has agreed to run a similar spread in December 1948. 
The staff also plans to arrange for a national broadcast 
of the selected carols. In 1947, NBC and CBS carried 
the carols on major network programs. 


The Creative Music Committee of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference has agreed to cooperate 
with Collier’s in this project in order to stimulate 
creative music throughout the country. The Committee 
will collect the songs, choose the judges, and secure 
all necessary releases and other consents authorizing 
Collier’s to publish and broadcast the carols selected. 


Collier’s will give $1,000 for scholarships in composi- 
tion to be administered by the Committee. They will 
also pay to each of the composers whose carols are 
selected for publication the sum of $25.00. 





YOUNG NOTES IN NEW CAROLS 


The following procedure has been agreed upon by 
representatives of the MENC Committee and Collier’s: 


(1) Carols may be submitted by any pupils in grades I to 
XII, inclusive, in public, private, or parochial schools, regard- 
less of age; and by children less than 18 years of age who are 
not enrolled in any school. 

(2) Each entry must be accompanied by a letter from parent 
or guardian granting permission for the composition to be 
published, broadcast, and used for promotional material deemed 
necesary to be issued by Collier’s. 

(3) All entries must be verified as the work of the students. 
If teachers, parents or any adults have materially assisted in 
writing the composition, the fact must be noted in the entry. 

(4) Each student is asked to write a few lines telling how the 
song happened to be composed. 

(5) The three judges appointed by the Committee will select 
eight of the entries which will be sent to judges agreed upon 
by the Committee and Collier’s. These judges will select the 
compositions which will be published and broadcast. Short, 
simple songs are preferred. 


All compositions must be sent to Helen Grant Baker, 
national chairman of MENC Creative Music Projects 
bv October 4. 1948. Her address is 19 Pingry Place, 
Elizabeth 3, N. J. No composition will be returned. 
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For the Advancement of 


Music Education 


REVIEWS AND 
PREVIEWS 


Creative Music 


lined in the widely accepted Music Education Source 

Book, the large committee on the study of cre- 
ative music in modern education has gone about see- 
ing what is actually being done over the United States. 
The findings are surprisingly encouraging. Not in just 
one section of the country do we find concrete evidence 
of creative teaching and of the teaching of creative 
music but in a number of places within each section 
and in every section of the cotintry. The most en- 
couraging trend is the ever-increasing variety of creative 
approaches to music teaching in general, resulting in a 
closer integration of music with student life—one evi- 
dence of which is original composition on all levels. 

The convention programs of this committee provided 
a review of this biennium’s activities and gave direction 
to the next. They included comprehensive reports 
from all six Divisions; demonstrations of creative work 
from kindergarten through high school and beyond; 
inspirational speakers; announcements of next year’s 
national projects with Scholastic and Collier’s maga- 
zines ; exhibits ; a joint meeting of film, radio, recording 
and creative committees; and panel discussion. The 
panel discussion concluded that creative music is estab- 
lished as an important part of general music education ; 
that progress has been made in developing creative 
teaching ; and that the entire educative process should be 
under constant surveillance in further promoting creative 
music. 

In looking over the aims stated in last year’s report 
(Music Epucators JournaL, June 1947, p. 31), it 
appears some headway has been made in each of the five 
points outlined, and that for the coming year we may 
enlarge upon them as follows: 

(1) Further strengthening of the state-division-national com- 
mittee organization, with emphasis on cooperation with the 
state associations. All committee members are asked to be on 
the lookout for likely committee workers. State chairmen are 
urged to report promptly and often to Division chairmen; Di- 

_ vision chairmen are asked to send copies of desirable material 
‘not only to the National chairman but to each other. In re- 
sponse to an expressed need of committee workers for an ex- 
change of reports of (a) experiences in creative music, and (b) 
committee organization and plans, it is suggested that such ma- 
terial be sent to the entire creative membership (147 persons) 
from the source. (So please don’t destroy your stencils, and 
think of all of us when you are sending something out!) 

(2) Efforts to include creative music offerings, exhibits and 
discussions in state and local teachers’ meetings and at the State 
and Division conferences in 1948-49. A number of states have 
interesting plans, as the following quotes indicate. 

NORTH CAROLINA: “On May 30 at Chapel Hill, the Ex- 
tension Division of the University is gathering together a group 


of representative North Carolina composers, musicians, authors 
and artists to promote a state-wide program in creative music 


B UILDING on the excellent aims and objectives as out- 
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PROGRESS reports and glimpses of plans for 
the coming season are presented in these col- 
umns by the national chairmen of the MENC 
Projects Committee organizations, Curriculum 
Consultants groups, and Special Committees. 
Contributions from the president of the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associa- 
tion, the president of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, and the chairman of the 
Music Education Research Council complete 
the symposium. It is significant that in this 
impressive compendium of current and pro- 
jected activities “for the Advancement of Music 
Education,” frequent reference is made to 
activities at the state level. The part taken by 
the state associations is attested in the 100 per 
cent response to the Journal’s annual roll call of 
states, also a feature of this “Preview” Issue. 


. . . that will give vitality to music and the arts, not only in the 
schools and colleges, but in every aspect of our North Carolina 
life.” CALIFORNIA: “We are having a Southern Section 
meeting at the USC Campus next December 11 . . . emphasizing 
creative music. We hope to enlarge our scope by having a 
workshop in the morning for elementary grades and one for 
secondary after lunch which will focus on general music classes. 
We are hoping to break down the idea that this general creative 
approach belongs only in the grades and that the only creative 
work being done in secondary schools is original composition.” 
INDIANA has drawn up a set of tenets on promoting creative 
music and has for its slogan: “That every music educator in the 
State become creative conscious and motivate creative activity 
in music!” They and several other states are planning state- 
wide contests and inclusion of student composition in state festi- 
vals. OKLAHOMA sent out a checklist to survey creative 
activities: NEW JERSEY, in cooperation with the state associa- 
tion, is planning a creative meeting in November with demon- 
strations and exhibits, to follow up a general meeting held in 
Glassboro, N. J., on May 22, 1948. (The New Jersey State As- 
sociation is sponsoring a series of special projects meetings for 
next fall.) Numerous schools report children’s compositions used 
in programs, and Berkeley, California, St. Johnsbury, Vt., New 
York City (High School of Music and Art), and Trenton, N. J., 
report full concerts of student compositions. The Bloomfield, 
N. J. Symphony Orchestra recently performed a symphony com- 
posed by a ninth-grade boy. It is a little early to announce 
plans for the Division Conferences, but word has been received 
that two Florida groups are already preparing programs of 
original music to be given at the Southern Division convention 
in Tampa. 


(3) Publication of material related to creative music 
activities in professional magazines. The Southern Division and 
New Jersey State committees have prepared bibliographies of 
books related to creative activity, yet there seems to be a need 
for up-to-the-minute stories of creative work in our schools. 
It was encouraging to learn at the convention that a number of 
those present had been writing for local and state publications. 
One master’s thesis on creative music in the junior high school 
was reported in progress. Committee members are urged to do 
more along this line: to take photographs and keep manuscripts 
during the process of projects that would facilitate publication; 
to try to arrange for extra copies or reprints for the entire com- 
mittee membership; and to consider all possible outlets for such 
articles. A few recent magazine articles are cited—Music 
Epucators JourNAL: Creating Music, November-December 1947; 
Our Singing Children, February-March 1948; The Music Jour- 
nal: Story from Port Chester, July-August 1947; Art in Ac- 
tion, March-April 1947; Educational Music Magazine: Music 
for Every Child, January-February 1948. 


(4) Exploration of films, slides, radio, recording and various 
methods of duplicating music as demonstration techniques for 
creative activities. Outstanding in the demonstrations at the 
convention was a presentation of a third-grade Indian project by 
means of film strip, slides and records made in the classroom at 
the Terre Haute, Indiana, Laboratory School. Teachers College, 
Columbia, has just made an educational film on group planning 
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1 the Horace Mann-Lincoln School for which a student com- 
- ot the music. USC has made a film called “Music from the 
Mountains.” “How We Write Music,” an educational film pro- 
duced at Iowa State, was shown at the convention. The North 
Shore Country Day School and Evanston Township High 
School make films of their operetta presentations. The Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School for a number of years issued annually a 
double twelve-inch record of student compositions to the student 
body. Such devices offer tremendous opportunity for the en- 
richment of committee meetings and demonstrations and in the 
long run are economical of student and teacher time and energy. 
The committee will be most anxious to hear of other experi- 
ments along this line. 

(5) Cooperation with other special projects fields in the MENC 
Advancement Program and with the Curriculum Consultants 
groups. Experiences at the convention gave concrete evidence 
of the opportunity for mutual assistance among special projects 
fields. The joint meeting of film, radio, recording and ‘creative 
groups was a direct result of the cooperation of the chairmen of 
those committees in Indiana which they found practical in their 
own school work and in their presentations for the state as- 
sociation. After a film showing radio techniques (Music in the 
Sky) a choral group from Fort Wayne performed under radio 
and recording conditions while tape, wire and disc recordings 
were made. The group included student compositions in its 
music; students prepared and delivered the continuity; and after- 
ward commercial representatives of the recording firms answered 
questions about the machines used. Since many of our most 
successful creative music teachers are also interested in class 
piano work, it was only natural that some of our people should 
be asked to give demonstrations in the piano section, thereby in- 
troducing specific mention of creative activity in that area. Sim- 
ilar connections may be made with other special projects groups 
as need and opportunity arise. In regard to the Curriculum 
Consultants groups, it is thought that all the Special Projects 
groups should consider themselves agencies for the enrichment 
of the general curriculum program. 

Our group was most enthusiastic in endorsing the educational 
aims set up by the elementary curriculum consultants group. 
Committee members are urged to cooperate with the curriculum 
groups in their own states, and liaison members will be ap- 
pointed from our membership to work with the Division and 
National curriculum groups on all levels. 

(6) Cooperation with Scholastic Magazines Awards Program, 
Collier's Magazine Christmas Project and with other worthy 
activities. The committee deeply appreciates the continued in- 
terest of these agencies in our work and their efforts to provide 
national projects whereby we may know of each other’s work 
and give encouragement and help to our young composers. Both 
projects are announced in detail elsewhere in this issue and com- 
mittee members are urged to participate in them and to publicize 
them in their areas. 

—HELEN GRANT Baker, National Chairman 
SaviE M. Rarrerty, National Vice-Chairman 


Creative Music 
Films in Music Education 


66°] HE King is dead! Long live the King!” Applying 
tis formula to our film activities, we might shout, 
“The splendid Detroit Conference is over! Hail 

the coming year of important Division conventions and 
vital State Association meetings!” Many more members 


attended the film sessions in Detroit than had been ex- 


pected. Three pre-conference sessions found forty-five 
members of the National committee on Films in Music 
Education, from twerity-one states, gathered together 
for a helpful exchange of facts and questions. Mainly 
discussed were the topics of the use of films in our 
schools today, and the specific subjects needed in films 
to be made in the future. R. S. Hadsell reported on the 
effective work being done in this area by the Commision 
on Motion Pictures of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation, with the cooperation of a special committee of 
the MENC on Films in Music Education. It was 
very gratifying to have representatives of several motion- 
picture companies join our group and give us glimpses 
into the problems of production and distribution. Dur- 
ing the sessions many new music films were previewed. 
At the Tuesday film session, open to the general mem- 
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bership, an audience of about seven hundred proved an 
overflow crowd. 

These very summer months should provide the plan- 
ning time for every State film chairman to work out de- 
tails for demonstrations, previews and speakers for the 
coming state meetings; and for Division film chairmen 
to do the same for the spring conventions. Each one of 
you is the leader in his “sphere of influence,” and from 
your efforts spring the growing interest, understanding 
and use of audio-visual materials in music teaching. As 
an example, the Detroit hotel foyers proved fertile 
ground for the New Jersey president and film chairman 
to complete outlines for their fall meeting. 

A brief note regarding your plans or problems sent 
to my new address, 339 South Reeves Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California, by September 10 will cheer your Na- 
tional Chairman immensely. 

—HELEN C. Ditt, National Chairman 
' Films in Music Education 


Piano Instruction 


HE first two years of work of the committee project 
' on Basic Music Instruction through Piano Classes, 

under the state-division-national organization plan, 
climaxed by a series of eight meetings for piano teachers 
at the 1948 convention in Detroit, brings the MENC 
piano committee to a new phase of development in each 
of several areas. The following brief review is there- 
fore timely: 

Literature. Constant requests have come in for mate- 
rial dealing with instruction, new procedures in piano 
teaching, and problems of piano classes in the schools. 
We now have available in the headquarters office, at 
Chicago, and through the various piano chairmen, a 
number of pamphlets meeting these needs, in addition to 
several important sections on piano in the Music Educa- 
tion Source Book. Plans under way include the prepa- 
ration of a piano handbook by the National and Division 
chairmen, and a system for providing articles on piano 
teaching to the state and other local music magazines. 

Organization. While state and local piano committees 
have been concerning themselves largely with the devel- 
opment of leaders, many communities are now ready for 
a program which will be available to all piano teachers 
in the locality. Piano teachers in both studios and schools 
are aware of the program and are eager to participate 
both for the help they can give others and for the bene- 
fits they can themselves receive. 

Private Teachers. At first it seemed necessary to ac- 
quaint private piano teachers with the values of piano in 
the schoolroom, and to demonstrate that the movement 
is a help rather than a hindrance to their private instruc- 
tion business. Now large numbers of studio teachers 
are aware of these values, and are eager to help launch 
the program in the schools. Instead of preaching why 
basic piano should be regarded as a fundamental part of 
all music education, our task now is to show how modern 
piano lessons can be given in both schools and studios. 

School Administrators. School administrators and 
boards of education are also advancing from the question 
“why?” to the new question “how?” Fortunately, 
skilled demonstrators are now available to give demon- 
stration lessons and to conduct clinic discussions. in all 
parts of the country. These demonstration and discus- 
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sion meetings are very much in demand and will form 
an important part of our work during the coming two- 
year period. 

Cooperation. Substantial cooperation has continued 
from the National Association of Piano Manufacturers, 
local music firms are helping by providing facilities and 
other aids, and a helpful program has been pledged by 
the recently formed American Music Conference. The 
combination of effort between the music industry and 
our volunteer professional service organization has been 
most fruitful. The same cooperation between teachers’ 
groups and the industry can be effective at the local level, 
as was recently demonstrated in Phoenix, Arizona, 
where the Arizona State Music Teachers Association 
presented the national piano chairman for a four-day 
clinic, with a local dealer providing a well-trained clinic 
manager, and financial underwriting. So thorough was 
the advance work of the teachers’ organization and of 
the clinic manager, T. L. Hoff, that the clinic more than 
paid all expenses and the underwriters were not called 
upon for aid. 

State Committees. The excellent programs carried on 
by many of the state committees are a gratification to the 
National organization. The report from the Virginia 
committee has been selected as a sample of what can be 
done, and is accordingly reproduced in this issue of the 
JourRNAL. 

National Chairman 
Piano Instruction 


—RAYMOND BurRRows, 


Records in Music Education 


E chief activity of the committee on records, prior 
to na Detroit meeting, was the compiling of a tenta- 
tive list of suggested recordings for school use, classi- 

fied according to age level and purpose for which they 
were recommended, and rated by the committee members 
for the use specified. While considerable time and effort 
was spent on the list, the committee realizes that it has 
several faults. It is not sufficiently comprehensive, 
especially in certain of its subdivisions. It does not 
give enough recognition to new and unusual records of 
special merit. The number of judgments given on some 
of the records was insufficient to form an adequate cross- 
section of opinion. There is much need for further 
work looking toward the preparation of a better list. 
Mimeographed copies of the list as it now stands may 
be had free upon request to the committee chairman. 
It should be emphasized again that the list is by no 
means complete, and that nothing can fully take the 
place of personal investigation by the teacher in de- 
termining records for the individual classroom. 

Our committee meetings on Saturday April 17 at De- 
troit were successful and were attended by a good num- 
ber of members as well as by several representatives 
of the industry. Samples of records for various fa- 
miliar uses and also examples for the teaching of voice 
culture, for teaching instrumental solos, and for band 
music interpretation were played. Machines demon- 
strated included a school cabinet model by Magnavox, 
a table model phonograph by RCA Victor, and the 
Miessner Phonoscope. 

On Monday, at the section meeting on Records in 
Music Education, Rose Marie Grentzer of the Juilliard 
School of Music discussed “New Recordings of Value 
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The Piano Instruction Project 
in Virginia 


{The following brief report of the Virginia Committe on Piano In- 
struction is printed here as 2n interesting example of the operation of 
one of the MENC sstate-division-national committee projects at the 
state level. Two elements of the program of the committee are indi- 
cated: (1) Supplying practical in-service training aids to piano teach- 
ers through clinics and workshops in which private teachers are in- 
vited to participate; (2) enlisting support for piano instruction in the 
schools through dissemination of information to administrators, teach- 
ers and patrons, and through acquainting studio and school music 
teachers with the purpose of “basic music training through class 
piano instruction.’’]} 


HE Virginia Piano Project Committee, at the close of the 
first year of working together as a committee, presents this 
report: 

Through the cooperation of MENC President Luther A. Rich- 
man, then state supervisor of music, and Sharon B. Hoose, presi- 
dent ‘of the Virginia Music Educators Association, we were 
given quite a place in the sun at the convention of the State As- 
sociation meeting in Richmond in October 1947. Polly Gibbs, 
National vice-chairman of the MENC Piano Project, was se- 
lected as one of two speakers at the general meeting of the 
Music Department (VMEA) and to conduct a piano clinic for 
the piano section. 

In June 1947, durine State Music Camp week (sponsored by 
the state office of Education and VMEA), at Massanetta 
Springs, Mr. Richman arranged for Raymond Burrows, National 
Chairman of the Piano Project, to spend a day at the Camp and 
discuss materials and methods of class piano teaching. This was 
most helpful and informative. As members of our State Com- 
mittee were at Massanetta we held several planning meetings. 
Among other things, it was arranged to have Maurice Dumes- 
nil, of Michigan State College, conduct two clinics for us in the 
spring of 1948. 

Mr. Dumesnil held these two clinics in March—one in Nor- 
folk, one in Richmond. The private studio teachers especially 
were most enthusiastic in their expressions of appreciation to 
our committee for having Mr. Dumesnil, and we more than 
doubled our membership, as we gave a reduced fee to members 
of our State Association. 

Through our educational journals and the press we have ac- 
quainted school superintendents, principals, teachers, school boards 
and Parent-Teacher Associations in Virginia with the Piano 
Project and the work of the State Committee, stressing the edu- 
cational purpose and values of piano instruction in the school 
curriculum. Materials supplied by the National Committee were 
helpful in this part of the progam. 





Instruction: Mrs. Albert Richards, 
Wakefield; Mrs. Anna Duling, 
Mrs. Annie Lou Williams, 


{Virginia Committee on Piano 
Chairman, Denbigh; Mrs. G. T. Allen, 
Heathsville ; Senjemin Medford, Radford; 
La Crosse.} 





for School Use” for a large audience. Miss Grentzer 
brought with her a considerable number of new and 
little known recordings of much merit, playing portions 
of each to illustrate. 

On Wednesday a small invitational meeting was held 
at which were representatives of the Music Educators 
National Conference, Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, National Association of Schools of Music, Music 
Library Association, National Federation of Music 
Clubs, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and other organiza- 
tions. This joint committee met for the purpose of con- 
sidering certain serious difficulties which are being en- 
countered in securing recordings of many things which 
are important to music education. The committee hopes, 
through concerted action, to bring about an improvement 
in the situation. Russell V. Morgan was elected as chair- 
man of the joint committee for its future work. Mr. 
Morgan pointed out that the committee was not an 
MENC committee, but was one in which the MENC 
would participate on the same basis as other organiza- 
tions which are interested and wish to be represented. 

Future activity of the Committee on Records in Music 
Education should be geared to several obvious needs. 
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In some quarters music teachers are not making fullest 
possible use of records, perhaps for lack of knowledge 
of what is available, or possibly because of lack of ade- 
quate equipment and record libraries—or even because 
of lack of interest. Activities of state committees in con- 
ducting discussions, demonstrations and workshops can 
help much to better this situation. 

At the National level, in addition to need for prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive list of available records suitable 
for music education, there is also need for a study of 
reproducing and recording equipment suitable for var- 
jous purposes in music education. 

To further the work at all levels, state-division-na- 
tional, an important and immediate responsibility of the 
National committee is to cooperate with the State and 
Division committee in the compilation and distribution 
of reports and information made available by individual 
music educators and through committee activities. 
—Paut W. MatuHews, National Chairman 

Records in Music Education 


String Instruction 


HE business meetings and string workshops con- 

ducted by the String Instruction Project Committee 

in Detroit were among the most enthusiastically 
attended and best received of any such meetings in Con- 
ference history. On the basis of reports received from 
both committee members and visitors attending the meet- 
ings, it is safe to declare that the string Renaissance is 
well under way. The information compiled at this meet- 
ing is being used to chart the plans for the committee’s 
further action. This information may be summarized as 
follows : 

(1) Interest is greater than ever before. 

(2) Many people are looking to our MENC meetings—Di- 
vision and National—for guidance and leadership. The best 
medium for serving this need is the string workshop with equal 
time given to demonstration and open discussion. 

(3) Many Conference members are unaware of the excellent 
string work going on in this country due to the reticence of 
string people in making known their achievements. Actually, 
string work is now being carried on in hundreds of schools 
which several years ago had no string work. 

(4) The finest medium for promoting string work has proved 
to be state or regional string planning conferences or clinics. A 
number of states have such conferences and it is from these 
areas that information has come most easily. 

(5) Teacher-training institutions are beginning to meet the 
challenge of improved string teacher training. Some schools 
are offering special curricula emphasizing the training of string 
teachers for the schools, far in advance of any such curricula 
offered anywhere previously. 

(6) The tremendous increase in symphony orchestras—pro- 
fessional, civic, and community—has brought a. realization of 
the importance of string playing. This, in turn, has resulted in 
a demand for more and better string work in the public schools. 

The foregoing points can be condensed into this: 
String teachers, your opportunities were never brighter ! 

On the basis of its experience to date, the String In- 
struction Committee has drawn up the following plans: 

(1) A few State Associations have not completed filling out 
the personnel of their state string committees. These shall be 
completed as soon as possible. 

(2) Every state will be urged to hold string planning confer- 
ences or clinics, since these have proved their great value. In 
many states, such meetings will be subdivided on a regional 

sis. 

(3) Enlarged string workshop sessions will be presented at 
each of the MENC Division meetings next spring. 

(4) Every effort will be exerted to publicize string work 
now being carried on. This is especially important at the state 
level because administrators are more interested in such programs 


in their own states than they are interested in programs outside 
of their states. 
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($5) The Committee will continue to demand that teacher- 
training institutions provide up-to-date string training oppor- 
tunities. 

—Duane H. HAsKELt, National Chairman 


String Instruction 


School-Community Relations 
and Activities 

HE purpose of this committee is defined by its 

name. “School-Community” relations implies a 

two-way program, i.e., cooperation of the school 
music department and the students with the community 
music leaders and activities, and cooperation of citizens 
and community organizations with the schools in the 
support and development of the music education pro- 
gram. 

As an aid in carrying out the purpose of the com- 

y 
mittee at the local level, a survey is being made, which, 
among other things, will provide source material for a 
pamphlet illustrating various types of existing school- 
community music activities. Following are some of the 
points to be covered : 

(1) Induction of individual pupils into the musical life and re- 
sources of the community. _ ; 

(2) School music services in the community. _ 

(3) Integration of school and community music resources for 
community purposes rather than school activities. 

(4) Community musical activities, independent of school 
activities or support. : ; a 

(5) Cooperation with social service-centered organizations. 

(6) Articulation of school music activities with community 
agencies. 

The committee requests cooperation of all JouRNAL 
readers in supplying material to be used in completing 
the survey of school-community music activities—pro- 
grams, photographs, newspaper stories, etc. Such ma- 





terial may be forwarded to any state or division chair- . 


man or to the national chairman at Public Schools Office, 
Evansville 8, Indiana. 

—-CLAUDE B. SmitH, National Chairman 

School-Community Relations and Activities 


Opera in Music Education 


ow that the Biennial Meeting of the Music Edu- 

cators National Conference in Detroit has marked 

off another high point in the onward progress 
of music education, some notes on the status of opera 
in the schools is in order. 

The all-day workshop of the Opera Committee on 
April 17 gave both leaders and field workers a much- 
needed opportunity to get, at first hand, an over-all pic- 
ture of what is going on throughout the country. At- 
tendance was excellent and equaled by fortitude. Leaders, 
committee members, and members at large came early 
and stayed late. Geographical distribution was wide- 
spread. Chairmen were present from all but one of the 
Division Conferences while twenty-six states were rep- 
resented by both chairmen and committee members. 

In true workshop fashion the focus of proceedings 
was placed on getting and giving information; ex- 
changes of experiences, ideas, and materials; demon- 
strations and exhibits, and informal discussion of prob- 
lems in reference to continuing advancement. In addi- 
tion, several distinguished guests were invited to talk 
with us about special services and resources that are 
available to all. For instance, Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, 
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editor of Opera News, gave a most interesting and il- 
luminating account of that useful magazine. 

In looking back, reports indicated that opera was 
demonstrating its worth in school music programs in a 
variety of ways. Two of these deserve special mention 
since each is important in its own way, besides having 
retroactive influences, one on the other. 

First is the growing interest in actual student partici- 
pation. This runs a gamut from stage performances 
with all the trimmings, through “opera sings” and select- 
ed programs with (or without) costumes, on to concert 
versions of given operas with soloists, chorus, and or- 
chestra. 

Second is the steady increase of interest in taking ad- 
vantage of The Metropolitan Opera broadcasts on Satur- 
day afternoons during opera season. These are gains 
that add up to more than the sum of their parts. It 
seems that in many instances those whose approach was 
by way of the broadcasts were stimulated to want to 
sng and play their favorites as well as to explore opera 
further through reading. On. the other hand, those 
whose approach had been largely through their own 
performances, wanted, above all things, to see an opera 
and, as next best, to hear their favorite roles on the air. 

Problems came up as a matter of course. One had to 
do with committee organization. The new decentraliza- 
tion plan has slowed things up. This was to be expected 
in working from a pattern that is both new and com- 
plex. Another was concerned with committee personnel. 
In some states, committees were not fully manned and 
the desire expressed was to have vacancies filled with 
“the right folks.” Meaning, by this, persons who care 
a great deal about opera in the schools and are therefore 
willing to work toward this end. 

Despite these and other human problems that beset 
any group activity, we, as National Chairmen, feel that 
the gratifying progress of Opera in Music Education 
is due to the enthusiastic and effective cooperation of 
both Division and State chairmen with their field work- 
ers. 

It is hoped that these cooperating units will see fit 
to organize workshops for the State Association meet- 
ings next fall and the Division Conferences that take 
place a year from now. While the Detroit meeting gave 
us a pattern for workshop procedures, there is still room 
for both expansion of activities and refinement of opera- 
tional techniques. 

By continuing to improve and expand the program 
already under way, we may look forward with confi- 
dence to an ultimate attainment of our goals. 

—Litta BELLE Pitts, National Chairman 
CLARKE Maynarp, National Co-Chairman 
Opera in Music Education 


Radio in Music Education 


HE first lap of the journey of the Special Projects 

committees has been completed, and now, we start 

on the second. The culmination of the work of the 
committee for this first period was evidenced in the 
meetings at the Detroit Conference. 

The Radio Committee began its work a little over a 
year ago, with the setting up of twelve sub-committees, 
organized on a national basis, and intended to imple- 
ment the work of the state-division-national committees. 
Each sub-committee was assigned a specific task directly 
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related to the work of the committee of the whole. Most 
of the sub-committees were very active and did fine 
work. The Central Committee wishes to thank each 
member of all the sub-committees, and urges the contin- 
uance of the splendid work just begun. 

At the committee sessions at Detroit, it was decided 
to amalgamate the work of a number of the sub-com- 
mittees, combining the personnel, and thus eliminate 
some duplication. This reorganization is not yet com- 
pleted, but as soon as possible a complete report of the 
reorganization will be sent to each member of all com- 
mittees. Incidentally, more than five hundred people 
participated in the work of the Radio Committee this 
year. 

It would be entirely ungrateful if the fine work of the 
committee in connection with the radio program at 
Detroit were not mentioned. Especially was the splen- 
did work of Edna Whitsey and Kathleen Lardie pro- 
ductive of program features which will be long remem- 
bered. One of the results of this program was the reali- 
zation of the importance television will assume in our 
educational program in this country. It is to be hoped 
that it will not be too long before all schools may take 
advantage of the procedures and materials made possible 
through television. 

—ARrcHIE N. Jones, National Chairman 
Radio in Music Education 


State-Wide Music Education Programs 


HE committee on state-wide music education pro- 
| grams held three sessions at the time of the Detroit 

Conference. The two Saturday meetings were de- 
voted to activities involving improvement of music pro- 
grams by means other than state supervision. 

Ruth Klepper Settle of Little Rock, Arkansas, gave 
an interesting report of a situation in a remote rural 
community where encouragement from the city super 
visor led the supervisor of music in a consolidated school 
to expand a meager music program and to undertake ac- 
tivities that led to wider recognition for music in the 
community and to definite improvement of the program. 

M. Claude Rosenberry of Pennsylvania, chairman for 
the Eastern Division, reported a survey carried on in the 
states of his district, dealing with a great variety of 
music activities with state-wide implications. The com- 
mittee recommended to the chairmen of all Division 
committees of the Conference the conduct of similar 
surveys for the coming biennium. 

Hazel Nohavec Morgan suggested the possibility of 
cooperation between the State-wide Music Education 
Committee’s activity and the activities of the School- 
Community Music Relations and Parent-Teachers 
groups. The suggestion was favorably received. 

Of very great interest was a report by C. Lawrence 
Kingsbury of Indiana University telling of ways in 
which that state university is assisting the development 
of state-wide music activities in Indiana. He reported 
concerts given to communities throughout the state by 
students of the university’s music school; county, city 
and sectional clinics conducted by faculty members; as- 
sistance in the organization and conduct of community 
musical organizations; wide offerings of music courses 
in extension centers; special short-term summer clinics 
on the university campus for private teachers and music 
workers in the schools; and the employment of a full- 
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time member on the School of Music staff to carry for- 
ward these extensive activities.* 

Members of the State-wide Music Education Com- 
mittee believed that a detailed report of these activities 
would be useful in encouraging other colleges and uni- 
versities to undertake such service. It was recommended 
that Professor Kingsbury’s report be made available to 
all committee members and its content be given publicity 
in the columns of the JoURNAL. 

The Monday meeting was devoted to state supervision, 
the type of activity which the committee believes holds 
greatest promise for the development of music programs 
on a state-wide basis. 

Ronald Cook, state supervisor of music for Montana, 
gave a full report of his zesponsibilities and activities, 
grouping them under the headings: administration, in- 
service training, publicity and research. The committee 
recommended that this list of activities be made available 
to all committee members as a beginning of the compila- 
tion of a list based on the activities of all other state 
supervisors. The extension of this first list and the 
compilation of a more extensive one was suggested by 
Mr. Cook as a desirable project for state-wide music 
education committees to undertake during the next two 
years. 

Clifford W. Brown of West Virginia State University 
conducted a panel on the subject, “How State Music 
Supervision Was Started in My State.” Thirteen present 
and past supervisors of music for ten states (Alabama, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia) gave an- 
swers to the question, indicating who initiated the 
idea of a state supervisor of music, what preliminary 
work was done and how the creation of the office was 
finally effected. All of the reports were taken verbatim 
in shorthand. A summarizing report is to be prepared 
by the panel chairman and made available to interested 
persons. 


*Extension activities of a similar nature are being carried on or 
projected under the suspices of state institutions in other states, among 
them Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin — to mention only a few. Reports are requested from 
all states in which the state universities and colleges are providing offer- 
ings of this type, on and off the campus. 


In concluding this session, Professor Brown reported 
a survey of state departments of education he had con- 
ducted in the name of the national committee, dealing 
with the possibility of establishing the office of state 
supervisor of music. The survey indicates that several 
state superintendents of education are seriously con- 
sidering including a state supervisor of music in their 
staffs within the next tive years. Detail of this survey 
will be included in a full report to be made available 
within the next year. 
—SAMUEL T. Burns, National Chairman 
State-wide Music Education-Programs 


Student Membership 


ORE eloquent than many words is the presence on 
M our membership rolls of 2,735 student members 
coming from 157 of the country’s leading con- 
servatories, colleges and universities. After one year of 
organized effort, with a belated start at that, such suc- 
cess can be attributed to the soundness of the idea back 
of the project, and the enthusiastic support of member- 
ship committees, faculty sponsors and cooperating Con- 
ference officers. Such a situation is a reflection of the 
confidence which students and their faculty sponsors are 
placing in the conduct of the project, and should exert 
a truly sobering effect on us all. It should serve to make 
us vigilant to maintain the interest and active participa- 
tion of these students and those who hope to join in the 
future. 

The success of the National Convention in attracting 
over 500 students from all parts of the nation will in all 
probability even be exceeded at the six Division conven- 
tions this coming year, judging from the assurances we 
have received from Division officers. At Detroit, one 
person in every sixteen present was a student member. 
We predict even better percentages in the future. 

States which have conventions will also be providing 
special offerings for students and otherwise will be mak- 
ing their convention attendance worthwhile. 

Just as the success of special student activities at last 
year’s Division conventions helped set a still better pat- 





Music Teachers N 


vited to join in its convention, to be held in Chicago 


Society, Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia), and the National 
sessions, with the Stevens Hotel in Chicago as their 
Teachers National Association will be the American 
sociation, as well as meetings of members of the m 
tion of Music Clubs and the National Music Council. 
concert by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, several 


all teachers of music. 
Come to Chicago in December for another great 





SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Chicago, Illinois, December 29, 1948—January 1, 1949 


FOLLOWING the pattern set at Boston last December, the Music Teachers National Association has in- 


tions which represent the professional interests of both private and college and university music teachers. 
Beginning on December 27, the National Association of Schools of Music, the American Musicological 


by the Opera Theatre of Chicago, a concert of Renaissance music by the Collegium Musicum of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, concerts of contemporary music, as well as many forums and discussions of interest to 


ational Association 


the coming year end, other national music organiza- 


Association of Teachers of Singing will hold their 
headquarters. Meeting concurrently with the Music 
String Teachers Association, the Music Library As- 
usic sororities and fraternities, the National Federa- 

Highlights of the Convention include a broadcast 
concerts of chamber music, an important premiere 


Convention. 
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tern for the National Convention at Detroit, so will the 
valuable experiences gained this year at Detroit serve 
as guides to still more effective planning for next year’s 
Division conventions. Details of these special student 
activities will be made available to those responsible for 
such planning. 

As with all projects, the strength of the student mem- 
bership plan is to be found in a solid state organization. 
As a result, several of our state associations have already 
made plans to have students share in the state program 
through a workable membership plan in the state or- 
ganization, paralleling the state-national plan for active 
MENC memberships. A pioneer state in this respect 
is Ohio, where students have expressed a keen desire to 
participate in the affairs of an active state program even 
to the extent of agreeing to pay a small additional fee 
of fifty cents toward helping make the program self- 
supporting. There are indications now that students in 
other states are showing a similar desire to join their 
own state organization as well as the National organiza- 
tion. Thus the way is now open for states to serve the 
student members within their borders in keeping with 
the particular needs within the states themselves. 

Wise and careful planning on the part of everyone 
will help the students in our colleges. In so doing we 
are building for a much stronger Conference organiza- 
tion than ever before. Already many of this year’s stu- 
dent members are taking positions for the next year and 
will automatically become senior members of our organi- 
zation. They will be more active and enlightened mem- 
bers because of this year’s activities. 

TrurBer H. Mapison, National Chairman 
Student Membership and Student Activities 
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Preschool 


i& Preschool Curriculum Consultants Group is now 

engaged in considering its long-term advancement 

program based on the planning which was begun in 
Detroit. At the Detroit conference, through committee 
discussions on Saturday, April 17 and Sunday, April 
18, the group began to develop an educational philosophy 
in the light of which it based its panel discussions on 
Monday, April 19 and Tuesday, April 20. On these two 
days, a panel made up of the members of the Preschool 
Curriculum Consultants Group considered the following 
topics : 

(1) The Psychological Background and Needs of the Pre- 
school Child. 

(2) Music’s Place in the Development of These Needs: (a) 
Desirable outcomes; (b) Realization of these outcomes through 
such activities as listening to radio, phonograph, singing, play- 
ing, rhythmic activities, creative activities. 

(3) Criteria for the Selection of Materials for Preschool 
Music Activities. 

(4) Analysis and Discussion of Suggested Materials: Books, 
recordings, instruments, etc. 


A kindergarten demonstration by Mrs. Marjorie Zim- 
merman and Mrs. Mary Wood of the MacDowell School, 
Detroit, on Monday, April 19, and a pre-kindergarten 
demonstration by Mrs. Helen Payette of the Roosevelt 
Training School, Wayne University, on Tuesday, April 
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20, were related to the panel discussions, and, by put- 
ting theories into action and by indicating desirable out- 
comes, demonstrated most effectively that music does 
have a unique place in the development of child needs. 

The tentative long-range program of the Committee 
has as its immediate goal the setting up of state com- 
mittees which, in collaboration with mothers’ groups, 
recreational groups, church groups, pre-kindergartens, 
kindergartens and teacher-training institutions, will at- 
tempt to develop effective means of using music to real- 
ize certain desirable outcomes of child growth set up in 
terms of the total growth of the child in a democratic 
society. 

Eight suggested problems involving these desirable 
outcomes in child growth and means for realizing them 
have been tentatively posited as guideposts for the state 
committees. For their further use a bibliography of ma- 
terials, which have been tested by use in various schools 
this year, is in the process of preparation for mimeo- 
graphing. 

Our long-term goal is the implementing of the find- 
ings of the state committees by asking a number of 
parent groups, church groups, schools and other insti- 
tutions throughout the country to cooperate with us in a 
program of action by actually trying out some or all 
of these findings previous to the 1950 National confer- 
ence and by building programs on at least some aspects 
of the findings at 1948-49 State and Division biennial 
conferences. At the 1950 National we hope to cor- 
relate all of this data and assemble it in some form as a 
reservoir of information for interested individuals and 
groups. 

—Mrs. ExvizapetH Staton Frevp, National Chairman 
Preschool Music Curriculum Consultants 


Elementary 


HE Elementary Curriculum Consultants group, 

which gradually took form between the first of 

January and the closing day of the Detroit Con- 
vention, now has forty members representing thirty-two 
States. 

In preparation for the Conference, this group selected 
a number. of issues underlying the elementary school 
music curriculum, as based upon and continuing from 
the Music Education Source Book. Those issues were 
assembled under several headings which were adopted 
as committee assignments. At Detroit the group was 
subdivided, and excellent work was done in the several 
areas; the reports of these sub-committees will be made 
available to the group. Some areas were felt to lie 
within the work of projects committees and resource 
groups, and will be further considéred with the appro- 
priate group. 

A desire to coordinate the efforts of the Elementary 
group with that of the six other curriculum divisions 
led to a plan of coordination between all groups and a 
suggested program for the biennium. As applied to the 
Elementary group, this appears as follows: 


Step 1. Preliminary raising of any or all issues in the broad 
area of elementary school music curriculum. This has resulted 
in committee work up to and during the Conference. This, 
analysis is to be completed by this group by October 15, 1948. 

Step 2. In preparation for the 1949 MENC Division meetings, 
committees will be organized on a regional basis with the con- 
tinued cooperation of the state associations, under the coordi- 
nators already named for the respective Division. The Division 
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committees are to be enlarged as required to provide for carry- 
ing the curriculum analysis down to state and community par- 
S ticipation, same to be worked out by Conference Division presi- 
dents, state presidents, and local leaders under the chairmanship 
of this group’s Division coordinators. 
e The task assigned to each Division committee by the Con- 
sultants Board will be to lay down the underlying principles for 
4 each and every area in our curriculum outline so that the Con- 
5, sultants meeting at Division conferences may bring together a 
$ complete battery of principles which will then serve to determine 
the selection and organization of curriculum experiences. 

Step 3. The second year of the biennium is to be devoted to 


- the development of curriculum aids. Since no satisfactory defini- 
1 tion of curriculum and/or course of study was acceptable to the 
* 1948 Elementary Curriculum Consultants group at Detroit, it 
- was decided to ‘Project, instead, a plan of action. “This pro- 


gram of action,” to quote from the statement of the Consultants 
Board, “is thought of as resulting in a series of handbooks, 
each of which would be based on principles worked out and 
n adopted at Division meetings; each handbook would take what- 
e ever form would emerge from its peculiar character and func- 
tion 


Not only the Elementary Curriculum Consultants rec- 
ognized the impelling problem of the trend toward the 
teaching of music by classroom teachers, but every group 
\- felt its effect. Conferences are planned for music edu- 
: cators; the literature of the profession is geared to the 
professionally trained, while the classroom teacher who 
does whatever can be done neither attends professional 
i meetings nor finds help from the literature. This Con- 
sultants group finds the need of aid to the classroom 
teacher of music as the ultimate problem of any work 
I on the music curriculum, and proposes to shape all rec- 
ommendations of the curriculum committee in terms of 





a : 5 . : , 
2 its understanding and use in practical situations by the 
d 4 classroom teacher. 

—Marion F acc, National Chairman 
- Elementary Music Curriculum Consultants 
ts 


Junior High 


HE activities of the Junior High Curriculum Con- 
sultants Group in Detroit centered about six areas. 

P; These were: 
(1) What Is Our “Point of View” for the Junior High Cur- 


riculum? Needs, abilities, and interests of this age group were 

yO discussed and a committee formulated a brief statement of atti- 
: tudes essential in the curriculum thinking at the junior high 
school level. 

‘d (2) Administration and Scheduling of the Total Junior High 

ol Music Offerings. Judging from the intense interest in this area 

and the great variance in class size and class offerings in the 

junior high school, a survey in cooperation with school admin- 

istrators seems necessary. 

ed : (3) Content of General Music activities, 

choice of materials, classroom cunnuiate, music theory and 


= 
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al evaluation of student work were discussed in this session. A 
a report of the committee is being formulated. 

le (4) Content of General Music Classes—The listening pro- 
ie : gram, centers of interest, films and other resources and evalua- 
ns tion will be included in this report which is being developed by 


the National committee. 

O- (5) Creative Music in the Junior High School. This was the 
subject for one of the most interesting sessions. A valuable 
report and suggestions of this important phase of the junior 


ry high school program will be available from the committee. 

ns (6) Democratic Procedures in the Junior High Sc hool. This 
a subject afforded opportunity for a most stimulating session and 
ne ; on of this committee should be read by teachers at this 
“ In order to carry through effective study of the junior 
a high curriculum, a Program of Action is being formu- 
iis, lated by the National group which will carry through the 
“ State-division-national organization throughout the coun- 
n- try. 

i —Rosert A. Cuoate, National Chairman 





Junior High Music Curriculum Consultants 
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Senior High 

EPRESENTATIVES from forty states and the District 

of Columbia had accepted appointments as Senior 

High School Curriculum Consultants when the 
Music Educators National Conference met in Detroit. 
Most of them, through correspondence, had helped to 
plan the programs for the three scheduled sessions of 
the committee on the official convention program. 

The plan of the work of the National Committee in- 
volved, first, a follow-up of the recommendations of the 
consultants of the preceding biennium, with a study of 
all the reports in the Source Book dealing with senior 
high school music; and second, the organization of the 
committee work for the next two years. 

Phases of the high school program as it is now sched- 
uled and taught which seem to offer almost universal 
difficulty were stated as problems, and eight topics were 
chosen by vote of the consultants for discussion at the 
Detroit meeting. These topics were ably presented by 
members of the committee and discussion followed from 
the floor as time allowed. Each of the three open ses- 
sions was well attended and considerable interest in the 
discussions was evidenced. 

In addition to the three large group sessions, two 
small group meetings were called for the purpose of 
planning the continuing work of the committee. Repre- 
senting the group as a whole, the chairman met with the 
leaders of the consultants groups for the other school 
levels to discuss plans for coordinating the work of the 
several committees. A plan proposed by the Elementary 
group was accepted as a guide for the organization of 
all the committee reports. 

Because of the very full convention program and con- 
flicting interests and activities of the consultants, the 
need for more time for the work of the committee was 
acutely felt. The sessions in Detroit did, however, result 
in recognizable progress toward the stated aims of the 
group. As a result of our discussions we now have a 
more accurate picture of the practices and the needs in 
the teaching of music in senior high schools throughout 
the country and of the thinking of music teachers con- 
cerning it. And a possibly greater good derives from 
the fact that the consultants who gave so generously of 
their time to the work of the committee now know each 
other personally. We can hereafter work more effec- 
tively at long distance because now we shall work as 
friends who share a common purpose. 

—ANNE GrAcE O’CALLAGHAN, National Chairman 

Senior High Music Curriculum Consultants 


Junior College 


(1) The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and six Division 
Coordinators, functioning as a National Committee, are 
to formulate aims and objectives and make plans for 
junior college sections (discussions, clinics, demonstra- 
tions) at State Association meetings and Division Con- 
ferences. 

(2) All State Associations which have not done so 
are to be urged to select State Chairmen for Junior Col- 
lege Music, these to serve as liaison officers between the 
National Committee and all junior colleges. 

(3) Two bibliographies are to be added to the Source 
Book material: (a) books suitable for junior college 
libraries for student reading and reference; (b) good, 
up-to-date textbooks which have been found useful. 
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(4) A survey is to be made of music conditions and 
practices in all junior colleges. 

(5) A digest of the Source Book material is to be sent 

to all junior college administrators and music directors. 

—Leon F. Beery, National Chairman 

Junior College Music Curriculum Consultants 


Teacher Education 


HE two meetings of ‘he Teacher Education Con- 
| sultants’ Committee were active, profitable and well 
attended. 

The aims proposed in setting up this program were 
put under way in a satisfactory manner. The theme, 
“Training the Teacher of Music” suggested the prepared 
talks which opened provocative questions in the follow- 
ing: (a) Entrance into the profession, (b) The train- 
ing period, (c) The follow-up program. 

These considerations recognize the importance of 
broad qualifications necessary for the music teacher, 
the most current needs in teacher training, the impor- 
tance of the well-trained elementary teacher and the 
need for efficient supervision and wise administration. 
Pertinent and related topics considered were National 
Teacher Examinations, and the MENC Source Book. 

One of the most valuable divisions in the deliberations 
of this committee was the joint meeting with the 
Student Membership and Student Activities group. A 
panel discussion with both music educators and student 
members proved stimulating and revealing. 

The conclusions and recommendations of this com- 
mittee were as follows: 

_(1) Forward a summary of proceedings to the Research Coun- 


cil. 
(2) Suggest continued and current revision of the Source 


ook. 
(3) Continue committee activities through correspondence, 
sending results of meetings to all committee members and inter- 
ested music educators. 
(4) In particular, implement suggestions of student members, 
which were, among others, as follows: (a) A five-year training 
program for music teachers, (b) more thorough piano back- 
ground, (c) more time for actual playing, care of, and repair of 
instruments, and (d) more clearly-defined professional and ad- 
ministrative aspects of the job of music teaching. 

—He ten M. Hosmer, National Chairman 


Wayne S. Hertz, National Vice-Chairman 
Teacher Education Music Curriculum Consultants 


College and University 


HE 1948 Curriculum Study Group on College and 
| University Music, at its final session in Detroit, 
made definite plans for the ensuing year. 

It was agreed that each Curriculum Consultant would 
collect and submit to the Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee as many sample curricula as possible comprising 
course outlines, bibliography and other relevant material 
covering the courses or lectures now being given in 
music to the general college student as distinguished 
from the student concentrating and “majoring” in this 
field. It was suggested that these course outlines be 
selected to represent as many divergent and unusual ap- 
proaches to this teaching problem as possible. 

The Chairman will, in turn, summarize the ideas and 
methods represented in these curricula and will supply 
each state and regional representative on the College and 
University Curriculum Study Group with as many 
copies as he may be able to use profitebly. It was sug- 
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gested that this material, once assembled, form the basis 
for discussion and demonstration at the Division meet- 
ings next year and that the results of these discussions 
and demonstrations form the basis for planning the next 
National sessions devoted to the problem of College and 
University Music. 
—RAyYMOND KENDALL, National Chairman 
College and University Music Curriculum Consultants 





Special Committees 





Contemporary Music 


HE activities of the committee on Contemporary 
| Music during the past biennium have been directed 

toward the achievement of a dual purpose. The 
first effort has been concerned with development, on the 
part of music educators, of acquaintance with and under- 
standing of music of the contemporary composers. It 
is felt that there is available a large amount of significant 
contemporary music which is practical and effective for 
school and college use, once our directors have gained 
firsthand knowledge of its style. It is the aim of the 
Committee to help all music educators become cognizant 
of the number of contemporary compositions, both in- 
strumental and vocal, which may be used on public pro- 
grams and for study. 

The second effort has been directed toward bringing 
to the composer an understanding of the problems of the 
school music teachers and the directors of student instru- 
mental and vocal organizations. It has been observed 
that in many cases composers are uninformed regarding 
the musical and technical capabilities of the student per- 
formers. Although a goodly number of the contemporary 
composers have had fairly close association with the 
schools and colleges, too many have not had firsthand 
knowledge of the good musical results obtained in much 
of our school work. Accordingly, in promoting this 
second objective of the committee, an attempt has been 
made to bring interested composers into contact with 
activities which demonstrate the capacities of the student 
musician. 

An interesting outcome of the Detroit meeting spon- 
sored by the committee was the presentation by William 
Schuman of a proposal intended to lead to the creation 
of a plan whereby a more effective interchange of activi- 
ties can be developed between the music educators and 
the art composers. The outline of this proposal was 
printed in the April-May JouRNAL, on page 71. 

It is hoped that future activities of the Conference and 
all state and local music educators associations will con- 
tinue the dual project with respect to the problems of 
contemporary music: (1) To acquaint school and col- 
lege music educators with available contemporary music, 
and help them become informed regarding the possibili- 
ties of this music for program and study use; (2) to 
further acquaintanceship of the composers with the ac- 
tivities in our field, and with the problem and poten- 
tialities of our student performing organizations. 

— GeorceE Howerton, National Chairman 
Contemporary Music 
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Functional Music 


HE problems and trends in Functional Music re- 
} main much as they were. This is not to say that 

progress has not been made. A great deal has been 
accomplished, but there are several aspects which need 
consideration. 

(1) There is improvement in the understanding of 
those interested that a background of science as well as 
music is necessary for those who work in Functional 
Music.* One of the major problems is to acquaint pro- 
spective workers with the requirements necessary. 

(2) Well-controlled research is of paramount impor- 
tance. It is hoped that much more can be done in the 
future.- The greatest single retarding factor in the wide 
adoption of Functional Music is the lack of pertinent 
research. It is hoped that at future meetings of the 
MENC more and more research reports may be made 
available. 

(3) Some means should be set up whereby workers 
and researchers can know what is being done by their 
colleagues. This will probably mean an organization and 
some means of intercommunication such as a magazine. 

(4) Music educators will profit greatly from more 
knowledge of the principles and practices of Functional 
Music. These are equally applicable in school and 
everyday life. It is necessary that proper information be 
made easily available to all music educators. 

—E. TuHaAyer Gaston, Chairman 
Functional Music 


**Functional Music’’ has many aspects. The chief emphasis in re- 
cent meetings, discussions, etc., has been on the industrial and thera- 
peutic aspects, but it includes also the use of music as a stimulus or 
control measure with individuals or groups of people where a prede- 
termined response is desired; for example, music to increase marching 
tempo; sedative music to reduce hyperactivity at a rowdy gathering. 


International Relations 


HE meetings of the MENC Committee on Inter- 
[ easiona Relations which were held in Detroit in- 

dicated quite clearly the widespread interest music 
educators have in the field of international relations. 
The active work of the MENC, through individual 
work of its members, through its cooperative program 
with the Pan American Union and UNESCO, has been 
very rewarding in that now we have more than a per- 
functory interest in music education as an impor- 
tant factor in international relations. 

An especially significant aspect of the meetings in 
Detroit was the presence of representatives from eleven 
foreign countries, including Berthe Bert, Paris, France; 
Egydio Castro e Silva, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Pilar 
Mira, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Irene McShine, Trini- 
dad; Catalina Spinetto, Santiago, Chile ; Mercedes Reis, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Héctor Zeoli, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; Juan Bautista Plaza, Caracas, Venezuela; 
Maria Ponce, Lima, Peru; Adolfo Salazar, México, D. 
F., México; Luis Sandi, México, D.F., México; Esmer- 
alda Escuder, Montevideo, Uruguay ; Nena Benitez, Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Helena M. Bilinska, Krakow, Poland. The 
foreign guests participated freely in all of the discus- 
sions, and from them, several important suggestions 
were received regarding furthering international rela- 
tions through the field of music education. Also par- 
ticipating in the meeting was Charles Seeger, Chief of 
the Music Division of the Pan American Union, whose 
address “International Relations in the Field of Music, 
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Its Foundations and Practices” was both illuminating 
and challenging. Mr. Seeger cited “the force of culture 
in the lives of various people and its place in interna- 
tional understanding and friendship” and also stressed 
the fact “that the great bulk of interchange of ideas be- 
tween peoples occurs outside of government.” 

Also contributing to the deliberation was Howard 
Hanson, who indicated several of the problems involved 
in cultural exchange. Mr. Hanson emphasized the dif- 
ference between cultural exchange and mere propaganda. 
He also mentioned the Rehabilitation and Educational 
Reconstruction program of UNESCO and suggested 
possibility of cooperation in this program by the MENC, 
This viewpoint was enthusiastically endorsed by the 
European guests who assured us of the dire need for 
rehabilitation of artistic needs in the war-devastated 
countries. Music educators of the United States, and 
there were hundreds present, showed considerable in- 
terest in fostering a program which will aid these coun- 
tries. Others of assistance in such a program were re- 
ceived from representatives of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Latin American and Canadian music educators made 
special pleas for more active programs of Exchange 
of persons and materials—including translations of typ- 
ical courses of study, reference books, etc., on music 
education, 

The projects or categories suggested as fields of 
operation for MENC Committee on International 
Relations may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Exchange of materials and people. 

(2) Development of plans toward Inter-American and Inter- 
national organizations in the field of music and/or music educa- 
tion. 

(3) Assistance in the program of rebuilding artistic life 
of war-devastated countries. 

(4) Continued cooperation with international organizations 
such as UNESCO and the Pan American Union. 


In the main, the activities of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of the MENC will be channeled 
in these directions, and as the work is planned, reports 
on it will be made in the columns of the JouRNAL. The 
international relations program of the MENC is one in 
which every member can participate. 

—Ltioyp V. Funcuess, Chairman 
International Relations 


Music Appreciation 


HE MENC Committee on Music Appreciation is 
‘| vicay interested in a re-evaluation of the music 

appreciation work in our schools on all levels. The 
meeting in Detroit was highlighted by talks about the 
fundamental objectives of a music appreciation pro- 
gram by Will Earhart and Howard D. McKinney. 

Mr. Earhart’s talk was centered around these three 
basic issues: (1) What is there in music to be ap- 
preciated? (2) What is the nature of appreciation? 
(3) What is its value in human life ? 

Mr. McKinney’s talk gave a clear picture of objec- 
tives, and illustrated these with an explanation of his 
approach on the college level; his basic conclusions 
being: (1) The most pressing need of our system of 
American higher education at the present time. . . is the 
development of an adequate program of general educa- 
tion for the nation as a whole—a program which will 
prepare our young people for the responsibilities of 
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The Green Cathedral (35073) .......... Hahn .15 
TREASURY I Love Life (35272) ........ Mana-Zucca-Peery .12 
i SN SD i inks Keceanasss ea Speaks .10 
For Three-Part Treble Voices Let All My Life Be Music (35433) ..... Spross .15 
This book, with its eighteen expertly made three- The Liberty Bell (35387) ...... Sousa-Carleton .15 
part arrangements, provides excellent program ma- Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35094) ........:... Nevin .10 
terial. The contents embrace some of the most Recessional (35015) ........ esses» De Koven .12 
successful numbers in our catalog, and excellent The Song of the Mountains (35413) .. Cadman .12 
—— among the parts is an important feature The Stars and Stripes Forever (35260) .. Sousa .10 
throughout. : : 5 
CONTENTS: Venetian Love Song (35182) .......... Nevin .1 
Boat Song ees 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands .. Purcell Four-Part Male (T.T.B.B.) 
I Do Not Ask, O Lord ....... -++.+++ Spross Bubbles (35416) ........ Von Der -Mehden, Jr. .15 
In the Deeps o’ the Daisies Hawley The Day is Done (35450) .... Spross .16 
Into Thy Loving Care .. Mackenzie The Green Cathedral (35308) .......... Hahn .15 
Largo ... Handel ESS. ae “Mana-Zucca_ .12 
Let "All My Life Be Music .. Spross Jabberwocky (35463) . ....... Spross .25 
Lure of the Gypsy Trail --+ Jones The Lamp in the West (35009) ........ Parker .10 
Mammy's Song Ware The Liberty Bell (35386) ...... Sousa-Willson .15 
Morning Hawley Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35205) ............ Nevin .10 
One Morning, Oh So Early Hawley My Heart is a Haven (35457) .... Steinel-Page .15 
Songs My Mother — Me . Dvorak Rap-Ple-Te-Rouch (35474) ......... .. Palmer .10 
Trees ... Hahn Recessional (35017) ............. De Koven .12 
Venetian Love Song .. Nevin The Stars and Stripes Forever (35428) 
When the Roses Bloom  ..... Si Bre sien iaines penetra Sousa-Tidmarsh .15 
Whither we Hawley The Sweetest Flower that Blows (35024) 
Will-o'-the-Wisp are ; Spross SA aes Hawley .10 
The Woodpecker ce tteeeeeeees ... Nevin The Top o’ the Mornin’ (J.C. 2678) . Mana-Zucca 15 
Price, $1.00 Venetian Love Song (35014) .......... Nevin .15 
The Woodpecker (35344) .............. Nevin .12 
Two-Part Treble (S.A.) 
The Green Cathedral (35399) .. Hahn-Carleton .12 
I Love Life (35448) Mana-Zucca-Peery .10 THE CAPITAL 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35054) ...... Nevin-Bliss .10 
Recessional (35020) .. De Koven .12 COLLECTION 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35233) Of Two-Part Songs 
Sousa-Felton .12 Here is a collection of nineteen melodious num- 
. bers in singable two-part arrangements. The well- 
Three Part Treble (S.S.A.) devised part writing makes this book an especially 
At Eventide (35380) ar a ere eee Spross_ .15 useful one for sight reading groups as well as for 
Boat Song (35001) . Ware-Spross .15 assembly and concert purposes. 
The Green Cathedral (35038) . .... Hahn .15 
1 Love Life (35212) . o Mana-Zueca 112 atte CONSENTS: a 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35193) ; .... Nevin .10 a ela ial ae Sac eee Messe 
Recessional (35019) De Koven .15 Bence of the Fairies esate can 4 Hawley 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ (35273) . . Mana-Zucca .15 nacre Rees Tey ae 
- Ding Dong ......... : Maynard 
Venetian Love Song (35121) .. ‘ Nevin-Spross JAS Soontan thas Aenesten 
Will-o'-the-Wisp (35105) ...... .. Spross-Bliss .12 Ts stsvacxesensessss SE 
. Fly Away, Birdling ........ Ah bccn Abt 
Four-Part Treble (S.S.A.A.) Good Night, Beloved .............-.-.-.. Edwards 
Buzzy Bizness (35454) .............. Huerter .16 I rte Cc w-draren euhe a0 6"s ....... Hammond 
In Maytime (35326) a te .... Speaks .10 In the Firelight ....... ee er cn .... Marzo 
Recessional (35018) ...... De Koven .12 Murmuring Stream .. .... Murray 
Will-o’-the-Wisp (35002) .............. Spross .15 Naught I Know of Care .. vescasccss, WORE 
° Out in the Fields .... ‘ ... Bliss 
Three-Part Mixed (S.A.B.) The Primrose ....... Scharwenka 
A Day in Venice (35075) . Nevin-Bliss 25 oe ++: . ‘_ oe 
The Green Cathedral (35447) . Hahn-Montrose 10 ye on al ei: 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35062) . Nevin-Bliss .12 T . _ Se ones = aa 
Recessional (35016) .. De Koven-Bliss .12 Wi d ry ern ‘ “Hawle 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35234) — i en - Howry 
. Sousa-Felton .12 ‘ Price, 75 cents 
Venetian Love Song (35059) are Nevin-Bliss .12 
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citizenship and, above all, give a broad intellectual ex- 
perience on which to base the common actions of life. 
(2) One of the principal tasks to which we as teachers 
of the subjects of general education in our American 
system should address ourselves is that of improving 
the judgment and bettering the taste of those we teach. 
And (3) . . . the real objective of the general course in 
the literature and understanding of music given in the 
American college (that which is usually called music ap- 
preciation) should be that of the improvement in taste 
and in understanding of life that results from learning 
to listen to good music and from realizing the place it 
has held in the development of the world’s culture. 

It is planned that the future work of this committee 
will inaugurate a series of investigations into present 
practices in the field of music appreciation. Some of 
the most urgent aspects of this study involve (1) a sur- 
vey and evaluation of printed materials on various grade 
levels, (2) the present status of music appreciation 
“courses” in secondary schools, (3) the role of the 
teachers college in the preparation of teachers for this 
field. 

It is generally agreed that, in spite of the tremendous 
advances made in America in the field of music and 
music appreciation, there is much to be desired in 
audience education. We feel that the greatest obstacle 
to the development of music appreciation is a lack of un- 
derstanding of the basic objectives on the part of many 
music teachers, and a lack of proper materials, printed 
and otherwise. We also believe a most effective avenue 
for helping this situation is through teacher training 
institutions. We hope that within the next two years 
arrangements can be made whereby persons who have 
been successful in this field can present their ideas per- 
sonally to prospective music teachers in this type of 
school. 

Our need for information and cooperation on your 
part is great. We must stimulate our best teachers to 
contribute. For only when we get a clear picture of 
the present status of the subject in our schools through 
serious study can we hope to prescribe adequately for 
the ills of a grossly neglected and important aspect of 
music education. 

—Epwin E. Stern, Chairman 
Music Appreciation 


Musicology and Music Education 


HE greatest felt need of the Forum on Musicology 

and Music Education at the Detroit meeting was 

one of space! The room assigned for this meeting 
might well have accommodated such groups in the past, 
but not at Detroit. A hall three or four times larger 
was needed to accommodate those in attendance. In spite 
of this handicap, however, an enthusiastic meeting was 
held for two hours. 

The plan of the Forum—to bring musicologists and 
music educators together—continued in the general pat- 
tern established several years ago. Charles Seeger of 
the Pan American Union has ably pointed out the de- 
sirability of such a rapprochement. That progress is 
being made was in evidence at this meeting. 

In carrying on the work of the Forum, the Committee 
will endeavor to enlist the aid of all musicologists and 
music educators to work together with the objective in 
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mind of improving the standard of music education 
throughout the country. The schools of this land offer 
the best opportunity for such improvement. Although 
the musicologist and music educator might be thought 
of as representing opposite poles of thought, it is im- 
perative’ that they supplement each other’s efforts. This 
point was dealt with in the first of two resolutions passed 
by those who participated in the official program of the 
Forum at Detroit: 

Whereas, music performance both on the programs of MENC 
meetings and those of the schools generally has reached a high 
state of proficiency, be it resolved that the efforts of MENC 
now be directed toward the achievement of greater discrimina- 
tion in the choice of program material which students perform. 
It is believed that, while students in the schools are able to meet 
technical demands of the finest music written, the choice of con- 
cert repertoire has not consistently kept pace with this achieve- 
ment by making use of the best literature available. 

The above resolution was presented to the MENC 
Board of Directors, the Research Council and the Coun- 
cil of Past Presidents. 


The second resolution dealt with the important ques- 
tion of teacher training. The implication of this resolu- 
tion is to the point, for one speaker on the Forum 
pointed out: it should never be forgotten that the first 
five letters of “Music Education” and “Musicology” are 
mM-Uu-S-1-C. 

Whereas, the education phase of music teacher training has 
been adequately recognized by teacher-training institutions, be 
it resolved that this panel go on record as favoring the coopera- 
tion of MENC with other groups and organizations to work 
toward the attainment of better training for music educators in 
music subject matter areas. It is believed that the amount of 
time now allotted to music in the preparation of music teachers 
must be extended. 


Continued and complete cooperation of musicologists 
and music educators will have a beneficial effect on both ; 
it will make the musicologist more functional and the 
music educator more scholarly. This is a desirable rap- 
prochement. It is our hope that, for the sake of a better 
education for pupils and students of this country, the 
union will become increasingly effective across the vears. 

—Kart O. KuersTEINER, National Chairman 
Musicology and Music Education 





College Band Directors 
National Association 
. 
FALL MEETING 
Chicago, December 17-18, 1948 
Congress Hotel 
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MEMBERSHIP is open to any band director or assistant band director 
on the college level. For information regarding the CBDNA and the 
forthcoming fall meeting, address MENC headquarters office, or Presi- 
dent Raymond Dvorak, or any officer listed below. 


Minutes and papers from the 1947 fall meeting are available for all 
new members enrolling at this time. (Membership fee $2.00.) 


Officers: Honorary Life President—Austin A. Harding, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; President—Raymond F. Dvorak, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; vice-president—Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; secretary—L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. Division chairmen: California-Western—John R. Halliday, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; Eastern—Leland Flora, 
Sampson College, Sampson, -; North Central—Daniel Martino, 
Ohio University, Athens; Northwest—Robert Vagner, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie; Southern—Henry Wamsley, Mississippi State Col- 
lege, State College; Southwestern—Max A. itchell, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater. Members of the Board of Directors include 
the officers and Immediate Past President Mark H. Hindsley, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, and Past President Gerald R. Prescott, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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particular regard for the “Music Advancement Pro- 

gram.” A study of project and committee reports tv 
the Conference will be made in order to initiate and en- 
courage desirable research and investigation. Each Coun- 
cil member is prepared to assume the reponsibility for 
needed research but it is obvious that the plan for coop- 
eration between the Council and Conference groups and 
Commaittees must be continued, broadened in scope to 
meet the needs of our profession. Cooperation with the 
Committees on Functional Uses of Music, Teacher Edu- 
cation, Films in Music Education .nd Musicology and 
Music Education has been started and every effort will 
be + ade to strengthen the Council’s relationship with 
the~» and other similar groups. 

Another important part of future planning calls for 
Council action with groups outside of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference. Groups and organizations 
with similar or related interests are very active in mat- 
ters of great importance to the Conference and are in- 
terested in working with the Council. At this time the 
Council has agreed to cooperate with organizations such 
as the American Council on Education Commission on 
Motion pictures and the joint MENC, MTNA, NASM 
Committee on Secondary School Music, and others. 

At the Detroit Conference we welcomed, as a guest, 
at the last meeting of the Council, C. Laughton Bird of 
St. Catherines, Ontario. Mr. Bird represented our 
Canadian friends who look forward to the develop- 
ment of a conference with a research council in their 
country. Every effort will be made to continue our 
friendship and cooperation with Mr. Bird and the Cana- 
dian music educators he represents. We hope that simi- 
lar relationships with representatives of other countries 
may become possible. 

A complete list of Council activities cannot be included 
in this writing but the information following will serve 
by giving a preview of present and future action. 

Projects Under Way 


(1) Publication from time to time in the Music Epucators 
Journat of brief reports of significant research in music and 
education. William S. Larson has agreed to edit this proposed 
column for the JourNAL. 

(2) Bulletin on Teacher Training and Certification. Irving W. 
Wolfe and Russell V. Morgan have Teported that they will soon 
complete their work on this new and important report. 

(3) Bulletin on Music Rooms and Equipment. Clarence J. 
Best of Texas Christian University has completed an excellent 
manuscript for the Council and Conference. Arnold M. Small 
and D. Sterling Wheelwright have been working with him to 
bring this much needed bulletin in printed form to the Confer- 
ence. 

(4) Nearing completion is a Survey of Music Credits for Col- 
lege Entrance made by Frank Grant of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity under the guidance of Russell V. Morgan. 

(S) Helen M. Hosmer of State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York, has agreed to assist the Council in completing for 
publication the excellent bulletin on Supervision and Administra- 
tion prepared by Peter W. Dykema and Charles M. Dennis. 

(6) Another bulletin for which the demand is very great and 
which is no longer available is the Bibliography of Research 
Studies. William S. Larson reports that he is making every 
effort to complete his work with this bulletin. 

(7) A study is under way of the Information Leaflet Series in 
order to revise and improve the present leaflets. These Infor- 


T= Research Council has planned its program with 


mation Leaflets are not reports of research in music education 
but contain valuable information for the many people who write 
the Conference office for aid in establishing or improving music 
education in their schools. 


Some time during the next year 
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Emma R. Knudson and her associates will recommend action 
leading to the improvement and possible expansion of this series. 

(8) A start has been made by Theodore F. Normann and his 
cummittee consisting of George F. Barr and Marguerite V. 
Hood in the writing of a bulletin on Music Training of the Grade 
School Teacher. 

Future Plans 

The Council is aware of the need for encouraging con- 
stant, everyday, intelligent investigation by the largest 
possible number of music educators. Part of its work 
in the future must therefore be to use every means of 
motivating teachers toward a creative and experimental 
approach in meeting their instructional problems. 

Arnold M. Small, Theodore F. Normann, Charles 
Seeger and John W. Beattie spent a considerable amount 
of time in Detroit considering studies that should be 
undertaken. Mr. Small will soon report in detail. 
Among the many things being considered are: 


(1) Pre-School Activities in Music. 
(2) A National Program of Music Education. 
(3) Music in the Schools (A bulletin for use by PTA and 


similar organizations). 

(4) Music Therapy and related subjects of Music in the Life 
of the Handicapped Child and the Retarded Child. 

(5) Music in the Guidance Program. 

(6) Hospital Use of Music. 

(7) Controlled Studies in Connection with Audio-Visual Ma- 


terials. 
(8) Needed Research in Music. A committee consisting of 


Lloyd V. Funchess (Chairman), Glenn Gildersleeve and Thur- 
ber H. Madison is being asked to prepare a list of suitable sub- 
jects for research activity that will be made available to the 
Phi Delta Kappan, the Music Epucators JourNnat and other 
periodicals, and distributed to schools of gradudte studies 
throughout the nation as a means of assisting them and their 
students in selecting topics where research is needed. 

The days ahead challenge us in music education. Per- 
sonalities and personal opinions have carried us far in 
our endeavors but we must move forward. All Confer- 
ence members must be ready and willing to question and 
evaluate traditional practice through controlled experi- 
ments. The teachers in the smallest as well as the larg- 
est schools are invited to join your Council in the search 
for truth. Experimentation is not complicated and im- 
practical. Eighteen members of a Council cannot carry 
out the plans for the future alone. We look forward to 
serving you and working wiih you in the months ahead. 

—Wititam R. Sur, Chairman 
Music Education Research Council 





Music Education Exhibitors Association 





‘music educator-music exhibitor cooperation. Con- 

gratulations and thanks for bringing this about go 
to Howard Lyons, past president, and Neil Kjos, past 
secretary-treasurer, as well as to their board of direc- 
tors, to the administration of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, and to the Detroit Convention Com- 
mittee. 

Thousands of music educators who attended the 1948 
conference seemed to make it part of their business to 
budget their conference time so as to afford themselves 
the opportunity to visit the exhibits and examine the 
materials displayed. Naturally, nothing warms the 
hearts of the exhibitors more than that. To these thou- 


e HE 1948 Detroit convention set a new milestone in 


sands of music educators we extend a warm and hearty 
“Thank you.” 
The Music Education Exhibitors 


Association hopes 
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Elected at the 1948 Bi- 
ennial Convention of the 
MENC to head important 
segments of the _ organiza- 
tion: William R. Sur, Mich- 
igan State College, chair- 
man of the Music Education 
Research Council; Hen 
M. Halvorson, Ginn 
Company, president of the 
Music Education Exhibitors 
Association; T. Frank 
Coulter, geen (Mo.) Pub- 
lic Schools, president of the 
National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associa- 
tion. 


WILLIAM R. SUR 


that the same spirit of cooperation will continue. The 
firms that make up this Association spend thousands of 
dollars to send their materials for exhibit, as well as to 
send competent representatives to present these mate- 
rials to their customers. When large numbers of music 
educators visit the exhibits and examine the materials, 
the worthwhileness of the expenditure is proved. At 
these exhibits music educators will find all the latest 
tools of their profession. They will meet competent 
_tepresentatives of the trade, most of them former teach- 
ers whq, still think of themselves as teachers and who 
are happy to help in the examination of these materials. 
The Exhibitors Association respectfully urges the 
various executive committees who are now preparing 
for the 1949 Division conferences to give careful con- 
sideration to: (1) providing ample time in the confer- 
ence program for music educators to visit the exhibits; 
(2) providing a favorable location for the exhibits ; and 
(3) as much time as possible on the conference 
program for the use of the materials and talents that 
the members of the Exhibitors Association have to offer. 
The officers and directors of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference are now hard at work planning for 
next year’s meetings. They are to be congratulated for 
having already decided on the dates and places for those 
meetings, the schedule for which was announced in the 
previous issue of the Journal.* The hearty cooperation 
of our officers and members is assured the presidents 
and boards of the six MENC Divisions and the six 
Convention Committees responsible for budgets and 
local management of the respective Division meetings. 
—Henry M. Hatvorson, President 

Music Education Exhibitors Association 


*Sée page 10 of this issue for schedule of 1949 Division meetings. 





National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association 





terstate and regional music competitions has been 
changing during the past few years. Difficulties of 
travel and housing, and the restrictions of some state 
governing bodies have cut down participation in re- 
gional contests to an almost negligible point. Recogniz- 
ing this change, it seemed advisable that the National 


Te attitude of many school music directors toward in- 


June-July, Nineteen Forty-eight 


HENRY M. HALVORSON T. FRANK COULTER 


School Music Competition-Festivals organization give 
thought to its status, and consider some changes in its 
organization and policies. Such consideration was given 
at a meeting held in connection with the Detreit confer- 
ence. 

Regions still maintaining organized boards of control 
were asked to have representation at this meeting, and 
in cases where the regions had ceased to function, the 
individual states were asked to have representatives. 
Interesting and profitable sessions were held, and plans 
and policies were laid for the future along the following 
lines: 

Organization : The regional plan, which has been in use 
for several years, was discontinued, and in its place was 
substituted an organization paralleling the Division ar- 
rangement of the MENC. Each state under the new 
set-up is asked to elect, through its Music Educators 
group (or a section thereof whose major interest is in 
contests) a chairman and three vice-chairmen in the 
fields of band, orchestra, and vocal. These officers will 
represent the state in a Division Board of Control which 
will meet at the Division conferences and carry certain 
responsibilities as suggested in a later paragraph. The 
Division boards of control are each asked in turn to elect 
a similar set of representatives who will constitute the 
National Board of Control of the NSBOVA, meeting 
at the biennial MENC convention and at such other 
times as needed. The National Board then elects its 
own officers, consisting of a president and three vice- 
presidents, one each for band, orchestra, and vocal. 

Contests: It was recognized that for the present, at 
least, the interest of a majority of directors is in state 
rather than interstate competitions. It was decided, 
therefore, that our organization plan ought to be of as 
much help as possible to state and sub-state contests, 
temporarily giving no thought to meets above this level. 
This does not mean the permanent elimination of inter- 
state contests, but it does mean that until there is call 
for such gatherings, the organization shall busy itself 
with matters pertaining to the type of contest which is 
now being carried on. 

Manuals: One of the chief functions of the 
NSBOVA has always been to provide helpful manuals 
and lists of suitable contest material. This policy will 
be continued. The complete manual (last published in 
1943) has been replaced by a set of smaller manuals, 
each devoted to a single phase of work. One of these, 
for band, orchestra, and choral materials, was made a- 
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vailable in 1947. At the present time a new solo manual 
is in the hands of the printers. A new and very com- 
plete ensemble manual is about ready to put in print, and 
work is being done on a new list of large organization 
material (band, orchestra, chorus) to be offered in the 
coming months. 

Another manual under consideration is one which will 
contain outlines, helps and suggestions for organizing 
and operating contests and festivals, all-state and clinic 
groups, and kindred organizations. 

Adjudication Sheets: The present set of adjudication 
sheets has been the subject of some controversy in past 
years. There are some areas not covered by any sheets 
now in print, and in other cases the forms have been con- 
sidered inadequate. Therefore an attempt will be made 
to revise the sheets and supply needed additions to the 
set. Committees are at work on this project at the pres- 
ent time. It is hoped that the printing of a satisfactory 
set of sheets will help eliminate the miscellaneous forms 
in use in various states, and the illegal mimeographing 
of the forms now in use. 

Functions in State and Division Activities: In its 
relation to the Music Educators National Conference, 
the National Board of Control of NSBOVA fills the 
place at one time occupied by the national committees on 


vocal and instrumental affairs. This is especially sound 





and effective inasmuch as the members of the National 
Board of Control are selected through a “grassroots” 
process because of their special qualifications and in- 
terest in instrumental and vocal activities. 

By the same token, it is hoped that the four persons 
elected within a given state under the new by-laws to 
represent band, orchestra and vocal interests on the 
MENC Division Board of Control could constitute a 
sort of state committee on instrumental and vocal affairs 
for that state, particularly in connection with contest 
activities, and assume such advisory and functional re- 
sponsibilities as may seem feasible. The same applies 
to the NSBOVA Division Boards of Control, which are 
comprised of the state groups just mentioned. It would 
seem that these state and division bodies may well be 
charged with responsibility for such matters as adjudica- 
tion workshops, instrumental and vocal clinics, all-state 
or Division Conference groups and similar projects. By 
assuming these responsibilities on a nation-wide plane, 
the new NSBOVA may in reality become an “instrumen- 
tal and vocal affairs” section of the MENC, in the pat- 
tern of the state-division-national plan of operation and 
cooperation which has already proved so successful in 
our organization. 

—T. Frank Cou ter, President 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association 


MENC Student Members’ Chapters 


Continuing the Listing in the February-March Journal 


117 Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio (8) 
Russell A. Lantz 

118 West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. (10) 
Clifford W. Brown 

119 St. Mary-of-the-Spring College, Columbus, Ohio (12) 
Sister Francis Borgia, O.P. 

120 Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio (8) 
Earl E. Beach f 

121 Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio (*1) 

122 Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio (*1) 
Wade B. Fair 

123 University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia (17) 
Jennie Belle Smith 

124 University of California, Berkeley, California (*1) 

125 University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota (2) 
Paul S. Ivory 

126 Humboldt State College, Arcata, California (11) 
Mrs. Hazel Jeffers 

127 Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana (7) 
Wesley Shepard 

128 University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida (13) 
Frances Hovey Bergh 

129 Occidental College, Los Angeles, California (5) 
Cora B. Lauridsen 

130 State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (18) 
Eloise Koelling 

131 Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan (11) 
Sister Clement Marie 

132 John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Florida (11) 
Veronica Davis Gove 

133 State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama (5) 
Walter A. Mason 

134 Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio (7) 
3etty Thompson 

135 Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Washington (9) 
Lawrence R. Schoenhals 

136 University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon (15) 
John H. Stehn 

137 Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida (13) 
W. L. Housewright 

138 David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee (*1) 
Irma Lee Batey 

139 Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida (3) 
Christopher O. Honaas 
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140 Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, IIli- 
nois (6) A. Neil Annas 

141 Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio (25) 
Cecil W. Munk 

142 Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina (9) 
Helen M. Stahler 

143 Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas (10) 
Richard R. McIntyre 

144 Sienna Heights College, Adrian, Michigan (2) 
Sister Mary Louise, O.P. 

145 Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario, Canada (2) 
Fr. C. F. Harrison, C.S.B. 

146 Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania (*1) 
Mary E. Gillespie 

147 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
(15) Merrill C. McEwen 

148 University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(*1) J. L. Scott 

149 Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan (5) 
Haydn M. Morgan 

150 Houghton College, Houghton, New York (4) 
Mary E. Budensiek 

151 State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York (10) 
Francis H. Diers 

152 University of Redlands, Redlands, California (9) 
Edward C. Tritt 

153 Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
(25) Hummel Fishburn 

154 Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska (2)* 
Millard H. Cates 

155 Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon (3) 

156 Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, 
Michigan (3) Mrs. Margaret R. Pettee 

157 Willamette University, Salem, Oregon (14) 
Maurice W. Brennen 





{This listing gives, in the following order, the serial number of the 
chapter, the name and address of the institution, the number of members 
(the figure in parenthesis), and the name of the sponsor. In certain in- 
stances, the number of members is indicated by the figure 1 with an as- 
terisk preceding (*1). These are probationary chapters from which 
additional membership enrollments have not been reported at the time of 
going to press. The total student membership is now 2,735. 

*In a previous listing Hastines College was given the Chapter number 
100 through error, hence is relisted here with the correct number. 
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Budget These Yutstandip s Values 


For Classroom Use, ‘ 
ee eee ass YA sar Cay wi te ms : 





..-new RCA Classroom Slide Film Projector—A dual- 
purpose projector designed for 35mm film-strips and 2”x 2” 
slides. It’s priced so low you can now equip every classroom with 
its own projector. The quickest and easiest projector threading 
you have ever seen. No sprockets to thread or damage film. 






© 





...new RCA Transcription Player for the Classroom—A 
high quality portable player for reproduction of either standard 
phonograph records or 16-inch transcriptions. Two separate motors 
supply positive, constant speed to turntable—one for 333 rpm and 
one for 78 rpm. Detachable loudspeaker provides brilliant repro- 
duction of all voices and musical instruments. 
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... the new RCA Victrola Classroom Phonograph—This 
RCA classroom phonograph (Senior Model 66-ED) plays 
12-inch or 10-inch records. Has “Golden Throat” tone system. 
“Silent Sapphire” pickup. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed back. Hand 
holes for convenience in carrying. 

/ vr Victrola T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


.--RCA‘s new “400” Il6mm Projector—A lighter weight, 
ALL-PURPOSE projector for more effective teaching. Amazingly 
easy to thread and operate. Ideal for use in classroom or auditorium. 
Shows films at their best in brilliance and contrast—black-and-white 
or full-color. Sound or silent operation. 


.. RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 
A basic record library for the classroom. Consists of 370 com- 
positions, 83 records, in 21 albums. Complete teaching sug- 
gestions for each record. Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Listening, Rhythm Bands, Singing Games, and 
other topics. Priced within the budget of every school. 
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For descriptive literature write: Educational Sales Dept. 55-E, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, NM. J. 





EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, 
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Suggestions to the 


K: inderga riner 
KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


Games—Rhythms—Songs 
By DOROTHY BELL BRIGGS 


A novel and eminently useful collection for Kindergarten work. 
Combining three of the most important elements in the training 
and preparation of young children for later musical development, 
it includes a generous assortment of Songs, Games, Resting Music, 
Animal Imitations, and Rhythmic Diversions. Suggestions are giv- 
en throughout for the most helpful and entertaining use of the 


music, 


Price, $1.00 


MUSICAL ALPHABET 
AND FIGURES 


For the Kindergartner and Pre-School Pianist 
By JOSEPHINE HOVEY PERRY 


For the very young piano student, this book sponsors first ac- 
quaintance with figures, finger numbers, letters of the alphabet, 
black key grouping, black key indentification, and finger and let- 
ter dictation on the white keys. An engaging play element is in- 
volved, and the book can be used in class or private instruction. 


Price, 75 cents 


RHYTHM AND ACTION 
WITH MUSIC 


By KATHERINE P. NORTON 


Thirty-eight rhythmically engaging pieces for use in Marching; 
Running, Jumping, Hopping, and Skipping; Nature Rhythms; 
Sports; and Miscellaneous Activities. The contents have been 
selected from favorite piano pieces, while suggestions in the book 
lead to their uses in recreational projects. In. the cases of cer- 


tain individual pieces, special directions are given. 


Price, $1.00 


TOY SYMPHONY AND 
RHYTHM ORCHESTRAS 


and How They May be Developed 
Revised and Amplified Edition 


By IRENE ST. QUENTIN 


An authoritative little work of inestimable value in organizing 
and conducting toy-symphony and rhythm orchestras. The direct 
outcome of the author's invaluable experience in the field, it is 
replete with helpfu! suggestions. Following an informative Fore- 
word, there are chapters covering such matters as Organization; 
Toy-Symphony Music; Toy Instruments; Rehearsals; Conducting; 
Uniforms; Benefit; Rhythm Orchestras; and The Household or Kitch- 
en Orchestra. Musical examples are included. 


Price, Paper Cover, 50 cents 
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of interest 












Inform I 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
VIOLIN PRACTICE 






ree 













By LOUIS J. BOSTELMANN HC 
This invaluable new book for violin students is the word 

outstanding authority. Its fourteen chapters bear upon thengm 2 

of systematic, well-thought-out practice, and include amomm@™ | 

subjects such matters as How to Practice; Posture; Intou—me " 

Rhythm; and Facility, h 

Price, Cloth Bound, $1.25 f 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC Y 


IN THE PUBLIC ‘SCHOOLS Cal 
By THEODORE F. NORMANN 














This indispensable volume develops the subject from si th 
mental basis and treats every phase of procedure with sound of 
excellent psychology, and practical philosophy. Set dw A 
clear, understandable terms, it is dedicated to high muiale th 
complishments among the students of our public schook fre 

Mr. Normann's book discusses methods of instruction, on 
tion, instrumentation, equipment, materials, techniques, et M 
there are a number of illustrations, diagrams, etc. an 


Price, Cloth Bound, $3.00 








For 


GERMAN ART SONGS 
For School and Studio 
Edited by BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


Medium High Medium Low 1 

Sixteen gems make up this new companion volume to the gti 
ART SONGS. Among the works included are Brahms’ Meine sh, 
ist grun; Schubert's Der Wanderer; Rastlose Liebe; and es 
Schumann's Ich grolle nicht and Mondnacht; and Verborgentlif} oj 
Wolf. Included are excellent English translations, and we pj 
terpretational notes on the contents. 


Price, each, $1.00 





THE MUSIC THAT 


WASHINGTON KNEW 
With an Historical Sketch 
By WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 










This collection of authentic music is ideal for performanc Stric 
complete unit. In addition to the vocal solo, duet, and Cad 
numbers included, there are a number of old dances in unelt { 
versions for piano, along with notes on the music and theé e 
themselves. Sone 


Price, 75 cents 
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Inform Matter 
HARMONIC DEVICES 


reatise on Modern Harmonic Problems 
HORACE ALDEN MILLER 


A scholarly consideration of a multiphase subject, intended to 











TNE work ° 
pon the md aid edvanced students with a penchant for the modern style. 
de among it is one ot the most erudite of works on modern trends, yet, in 
ure; Intoum making clear the mysteries of modern expression, the author has 
held nobly to his plan for smooth, flowing comment and clear 
terminology. Throughout the twenty-one chapters there are il- 
lustrative excerpts from the works of Debussy, Lord Berners, Ravel, 
Schonberg, Bartok, Hindemith, Milhaud, Satie, and others. 
Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 
Y WE LOVE MUSIC 
CARL E. SEASHORE 
A serious and thoughtful discourse by the famous author of 
- from a ifm the “Seashore Tests." A stimulating treatise on advanced ideas, it 
with sound opens the way for research in a field not yet thoroughly explored. 
Set dome A book which makes for “thinking through" on questions akin to 
righ musa the subject, Dr. Seashore's book constitutes ideal material for 
¢ schook J reading and discussion. 
uction, on Important chapter headings are: Why Do We Love Music?; 


iques, et. Music Before the Age of Six; Music and Youth; Musical Inherit- 
ance; and Praise and Blame in Music. 


Price, $1.50 





For tieacher 


ROAD TO 
CESSFUL SINGING 


H. MAURICE-JACQUET 
* This work, by a distinguished French musician, is for those who 
1e to the" strive for vocal perfection. It makes clear the connection between 


ms’ Meine | 








the scientific and spiritual approaches to the art by means of 


be; and ¥ twelve chapters on such subjects as The Body with Relation to the 
erborgent® Voice; Projection of the Voice; Philosophical Approach; and The 
, and use 


Spiritual Approach to Singing. 
Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 










ABLE SONGS 
Studio and Recital 
ed by MARTIN MASON 


High Voice Medium Voice 
Among the thirty judiciously chosen songs in this collection are: 
Strickland's At Eve | Heard & Flute; Blue are Her Eyes, by Watts; 
Cadman's The Little Road to Kerry; Dedication, by Franz; Floods 
of Spring, by Rachmaninoff; Pirate Dreams, by Huerter; Thou art 
the Night Wind, by Gaul, and Gretchaninoff's placid Slumber 
ng. 
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Price, Each Volume, $1.00 


ITSON CO. 


Co.,Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Orchestral Highlights 


THE PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Selected and Arranged for School Use 
By N. CLIFFORD PAGE, FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN, 
LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE, KARL RISSLAND, and Others 


A series of smaller works in musicianly, expertly devised arrange- 
ments. Chosen from classic and later sources, and covering an 
extended range of mood, it in toto has won an enviable place 
in music education. Arrangements are available for full or small 
orchestra with piano, as desired, with the exception of those desig- 
nated as only for strings. Of special importance is the fact that 
most of the series can be performed effectively by strings and 
piano alone. 

A book of sample pages from the series will be sent upon re- 
quest. Ask for catalog OD-73E. 




















III Gite “SII cetesccinacinaticuddinactanteenimeiia Awake, Awake 
2 Grand-Schaefer. G. A, .......-.--.-.-0--0-0--- March of the Boy Scouts 
a Gavotte Celebre 
1 NE Gig MA, teecoxcoe incites ediaaeedastmnaccasen Enchantment 
te Se meorane enn ane reno PAE EERIE 8 Pensee 
1 CI Bic i cacti ee ceieeakmesein Exaltation 
FWRI aN A ceacicnieeiesiteebigelnancicatamaaaae Gavotte and Musette 
DI We I seenintencticetierrecenctinsacictenennainadenbaannade Valse Lente 
9 Campra. Bach, Monsigny, 

Haydn, and Mozart .... Five Early Classics for String Orchestra 
10 Dussek, Beethoven, Schubert, 

Mendelssohn, and Ries .... Five Later Classics for String Orch. 
iz”. Se seneeee Serenade Mexicaine 
CE PE, CR, cctidaccciicnemien A Tender Thought 
13) Mozart, W. A. ou... Minuet, from Symphony in Eb 
a RN ce Largo from Xerxes 
15 Lazarus, G. ie Hunting Song 
16 Hungarian Rakoczy March 
RE ES Ss eevee ree Hungarian Dance, No. 5 
ee eee Turkish March 
FN, We scbeictastcaensiesiccsticnakenioncibionenas Moment Musical, No. 3 
See eee ee Capriccio in A 
Shee Intermezzo (L'Arlesienne Suite) 
at IIR, I. ieseteasiukivsosiabiccesdasionminiion Barcarolle, in G minor 
23 Old English ...... _w.-. Three Morris Dances 
24 Gluck, C. W. von .......... chistes Gavotte (Paris and Helen) 
25 Schubert, F. —.............-.-.. Ballet Music, No. 2 (Rosamunde) 
26 Beethoven, L. van Country Dance, in C 
Se a i citiincetechensceettcesreesereenemeniacnls Bourree, in G minor 
ie... AEE Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2 
29 Bolzoni and Valensin .............-.------ Two Minuets for Strings 


30 Borodin, Kopyloff, Cui, and Kargamoff ...........---..-eceseseee--- 
Four Russian Numbers for String Orchestra 











ae Air on the G String 
sdesedelemmans ar A Gavotte 
OS iy Be cikcermcinacdensianaanna Romance 
A he ee Four Pieces for String Orchestra 
34 Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. Song of India 





35 Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, and Grieg ...........-.-----------s-sec---s000 
Four Modern Classics for String Orchestra 












































36 Cadman, C. W. ..... Festal March, in C 

37 Lully, J. B. Gavotte, in D minor 

eS a ee nee Two Waltzes, Op. 39 

39 Tchaikovsky, P. |. . *Trepak (Nutcracker Suite) 

40 Gliere, R. (Strings) Romance and Mazurka 

41 Hugo, Felix ’ Down the Country Lane 

42 Hugo, Felix Tyrolienne 

43 Raff, J. { The Mill 

PII, 1, sivcscccecnitnsntenecna Music of the Spheres 

44 Bornschein, F. C. ..... Arcadian .... Dance of the South Wind 

ee COD sciicsntesces Silver Birches 

45 Bornschein, F. C. PPC, nccencrcsenessinnecnstesinns June Moon 

‘ Suite, Part 2 ........ Candlelight Dance 

46 Jadassohn, S. Scherzo (Little Canon) 

SF TA. Gi centacteticetiks Felicitation (Valse Lente) 
(Saxophones, Harp included in score) 

48 Veracini, F, M. .......... String Largo 

Handel, G. F. —........ Orchestra Hornpipe 

WY Win, Bis nccccctccicictinn Les Jabawauks (Danse Russe) 

60 Heyda, J. ................ fons inisnthincaiitacecean Four Movements 

Orchestra .......... from String Quartets 

51 Hamer, G. F. Majesty of the Deep 

Gr PO, By cececccerisnsinion Adagio, from "Farewell" Symphony 
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'Y-FOUR EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD is frequently 
referred to as “the clearinghouse for music educa- 
tion in the United States,” for here is located the 

business, publication and service headquarters office of 
the Music Educators National Conference. The term 
“clearinghouse” suggests a central point for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information; an establishment 
where statistics are compiled and records are kept. 
These, indeed, are some of the functions of the MENC 
headquarters office—but there are many others, includ- 
ing that of a national service station for the confedera- 
tion of school music organizations and agencies which 
now constitute the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. 

In order to fully understand the significance of the 
accompanying pictures, made in January 1948 at “Sixty- 
four East Jackson Boulevard,” one needs to go back 
eighteen years and pay a mental call at the headquarters 
office when it was established in 1930. The address is 
the same, but the functions of the office have changed 
considerably. It was in August of 1930, some twenty- 
three years after the founding of the MENC at Keokuk, 
that the “Conference Office,” long needed to facilitate 
the voluntary work of the growing organization, became 
a reality. There probably will be no more important 
point in MENC history, because this step marked the 
transition of the organization to a new era of influence 
and service. Prior to 1930, the second vice-presidents, 
during their respective terms of office, served as editors 
of the JoURNAL, the Bulletins, and the Yearbook—or 
“Books of Proceedings,” as they were then titled. The 
publication office, therefore, was automatically moved to 
a new location when a new second vice-president took 
office. In the same manner, the treasurer’s office had 
been located, successively, in the home cities of the 
treasurers, who attended to the business of membership 
enrollment and record-keeping. An increasing amount 
of clerical work, year by year, was carried on im the 
office of the president, and thus there were at least three 
“business” centers, but no permanent mail address. Con- 
solidation of the business, membership and publication 
offices was an obvious step. 

During the 1928-30 biennium a Business Administra- 
tion Committee made careful study of the problem, and 
at the 1930 biennial convention a revised constitution 
was adopted, making provision for the establishment of 
a central office and the employment of an executive sec- 
retary and staff.* Thus it was that, following further 
careful study and investigation as to personnel and lo- 
cation, the Executive Committee engaged an Executive 
Secretary, and 64 East Jackson Boulevard came into 
being as the combined business and publication office. 
To this address were shipped from Ithaca, New York, 
the JouRNAL office equipment and stock, including ad- 
dressograph, graphotype, cabinets of addressograph 
plates, card files for the mailing list, and the files of 
“back issues” from 1914. Also from Ithaca came many 
crates of yearbooks, dating from 1910. From the treas- 
urer’s office in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, were shipped 
the membership records, card files, and other equipment. 
The total weight of the two shipments, according to the 
records, was something over five tons. 

It was with this beginning, to which were added nec- 
€ssary items of equipment, including desks, typewriters, 
ete, that the office began its functions—then chiefly 


Stan 
*See note, bottom of next page. 

















concerned with the publications—JourNnaL, Yearbook, and bulle- 
tins, with the membership records and membership promotion, 
and with the services which could be given to Conference of- 
ficers, convention committees, and other committees. During the 
period since the office was opened, with the exception of the 
Executive Secretary and the Associate Executive Secretary, 
who came in to assist in organizing the office in September 
1930, the personnel has changed completely, although the period of 
service of one of the present staff members dates from 1934 
and two from 1938. Changes and increases in staff personnel 
and total cost of office payroll have paralleled, to a certain ex- 
tent, the developments which have broadened the scope and in- 
creased the number of activities of the MENC. 

There has been completed an organization cycle of which most 
members are unaware. 

In 1930, the “Conference” was quite decentralized, with a Na- 
tional Conference, its national office, and the six Sectional Con- 
ferences—the latter just beginning to function under the bien- 
nial “national-sectional” plan. Then began a period of necessary 
integration and centralization—knitting together not only the 
National and Sectional Conferences, but the headquarters office, 
as a common “clearinghouse” and as a common service medium, 
as well. And now we are again in a period of decentralization, 
with a great many Conference activities stemming from the forty- 
four affiliated state units, most of which have come into exist- 
ence within the past ten years. Shortly before and during the 
early thirties, the competition-festivals activities made great head- 
way, first at local and state levels, then with national “finals” 
which, beginning in 1933, were sponsored by the National School 
Band and Orchestra Associations, to which was added, in 1936, 
the National School Vocal Association—all three operating in a 
combined unit as auxiliaries of the MENC. Today, the contests 
are conducted entirely at the state level or below, with the reor- 
ganized NSBOVA maintained by the cooperating state associa- 
tions and the MENC as a service medium. Thus again the 
ssvi3,, 0} uorstArodns ,jeuoneu,, poziyeiju9> wiol1y UOT}ISUI} 
roots” state control. 

It was during this period that the school music profession it- 
self was defined as “music education” and not merely “super- 
vision,” and we all became, by name at least, “music educators,” 
whether we were “vocal,” “orchestra” or “band.” Also, during 
this period, we had a depression. We had World War II. 
And in both of these world-shaking events the Conference 
shared. The Conference and the headquarters office were called 
upon to weather several financial crises. And, for several 
years, beginning in 1941, with a reduced staff, the head- 
quarters office was called upon to spearhead the program of 
music education in the war effort. 

Therefore, - a background for the projection of a kaleido- 
scopic view of 64 East Jackson Boulevard in June 1948, it is 
essential to keep in mind the fact that it has been the business of 
the headquarters office to gear itself, including its personnel and 
services, to all of the situations heretofore mentioned—that it has 
been the business of the headquarters office to be more than a 
clearinghouse and an archive of music education in this country. 


+> 

Correspondence is the life blood of the headquarters office. It 
is through this means that most of the members of the MENC 
have opportunity for contact with the office. And every one of 
the members—now nearly 15,000—has at least one direct contact 
with the office each year when his membership dues remittance 
is received! This process alone involves several operations— 
from the time the remittance is opened by the member of the 
staff, who opens all incoming mail and date stamps it, to the entry 


in the bookkeeping department, to the deposit of the check in the 
bank, to the listing of the name and address on special member- 

*The revised constitution providing for the opening of a business 
office was written and adopted during the 1928-30 biennium, when 
Mabelle Glenn was president. Other officers of the 1928-30 period 
were: George H. Gartlan, Ist vice-president; Paul J. Weaver, 2nd vice- 
president; Sadie Rafferty, secretary; Frank E. Percival, treasurer; 
foward Clarke Davis, auditor. Members of the Business Administration 
Committee, appointed by President Glenn to cooperate in drafting the 
constitution : nd perched, Franklin Dunham, J. Tatian Roach, Earl 

Hadley, Charles E. Griffith, Hollis By rem E. Maddy, Paul J. 
Weaver, Victor L. F. Rebmann, George H. Gartlan, Peter W. Dykema, 
George Oscar Bowen, Karl W. Gehrkens, Herman Trutner, fi» M. 
Claude Rosenberry, Mabelie Glenn, Herman F. Smith, Frances Dickey, 
Grace P. Woodman, Grace V. Wilson. 

Members of the Executive Committee for the 1930-32 biennium, at the 
beginning of which the headquarters office was established at 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago: Russell V. Morgan, president; Mabelle 
Glenn, Ist vice- geoeisent ¢ Max T. Krone, 2nd vice- president; Frank 
A. Beach, Ada Bicking, Walter Butterfield, Karl W. Gehrkens. 

Succeeding national presidents were Walter Butterfield, 1932-34; Her- 
man F. Smith, 1934-36; Joseph E. Maddy, 1936-38; Louis Woodson 
Curtis, 1938-40; Fowler Smith, 1940-42; Lilla Belle Pitts, 1942-44; John 
C. Kendel, 1944-46; Luther A. Richman, 1946-48 ; Charles M. Dennis, 
1948-50. (Under the provision of the constitution, the president at the 
end of his term of office automatically becomes first vice-president and 
therefore serves an additional two years as a member of the Executive 
Committee.) 
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ship sheets for transfer to the addressograph department and to 
the reporting to state treasurers with remittances for state share 
of dues. In this department the stencil of each member whose 
dues are received is pulled from some 40,000 stencils (filed geo- 
graphically), and the name is checked for spelling and address, 
and properly tabbed. If a change of address is indicated, it is 
necessary to re-process the membership stencil through the 
graphotype, which cuts a new stencil. Simultaneously, a card file 
(filed alphabetically by name) is consulted, and on both the sten- 
cil and the card the current status of the member is noted. ‘Then 
a membership receipt card is imprinted and mailed to the mem- 
ber. This is the handling given every member every year. Ifa 
change of address is received during the year, the same steps 
are followed in the addressograph department. Money received 
for separate or bulk subscriptions to the JouRNAL is handled in 
exactly the same manner, and the same steps followed. 

It is in the addressograph department that the wrappers for 
JoURNALS are run. Because of the increased circulation of the 
JouRNAL, approximately one week is now involved in the actual 
running of the wrappers on the maghine, the zoning of the 
wrappers (according to Post Office regulations), the preparation 
of special wrappers, etc. Preparation of reports and affidavits 
required by the Second Class Division of the Post Office also 
takes considerable time in this department. 

It 1s from the addressograph department that the bills for 
dues are sent at the beginning of each calendar year, and in 
order to avoid too many serious errors, it is necessary for the 
staff to bring the records up to date as much as possible before 
bills are mailed. In spite of all precaution, bills go to persons 
whose dues have been received and have not yet been proc- 
essed. 

It is in this department that labels, wrappers and envelopes are 
addressed for state association mailings; for National and Divi- 
sion convention announcements, and for many other routine and 
special mailings required “for the dissemination of information.” 
Two addressographs are hardly sufficient for the busy season. 
The staff required for the department is from three to five 
persons—all trained in this special type of work. 

When a member orders a Source Book, a Research Council 
bulletin, a Competition-Festivals Manual or list, adjudicators 
comment sheets, etc., the request is dated by the order clerk, a 
label is made and transferred to the mailing department where 
packages are wrapped, weighed, stamped and dispatched to the 
Post Office. Such requests total many thousands during the 
course of the year. 

Bookkeeping requirements for membership dues, with monthly 
transfers of state share to state treasurers, JOURNAL subscrip- 
tions and advertising, book and sales of. bulletins, adjudicators 
comment sheets, etc., convention income and expense statements, 
payroll and payroll tax, government reports, monthly statements, 
and other items, are not unlike those of any business office, but 
no less varied and numerous! A head bookkeeper and an assist- 
ant, with some additional clerical help, take care of present 
needs, under supervision of a certified public accountant. The 
executives responsible for handling money are bonded 

More and more, the mimeograph has become a department of 
the MENC office. Demands made for this type of service on 
behalf of committees, projects, national, division and _ state 
activities during the past year or two have proved that it will 
soon be necessary to investigate the possibility of additional and 
more modern duplicating equipment for the use of the lhead- 
quarters office staff. 


The foregoing paragraphs refer to a few of the routine 
activities which pass through the processes of the Conference 
office every day—handled at the desks and with the equipment 
shown in the pictures. In its function as the publication office 
of the organization there is required additional work of a spe- 
cialized or technical nature in connection with the Music Ebvu- 
CATORS JOURNAL and other Conference publications. Such work 
involves all that is usually associated with magazine, pamphlet 
and book production. The nature of the publication policy of the 
JouRNAL, namely, supervision by an Editorial Board, makes it 
necessary for the Managing Editor and his assistants to main- 
tain close contact with the Chairman of the Board in regard to 
the contents of each issue of the Music Epucators JouRNAL 
No major article or contribution appears in the JourNAL without 
the approval of the Chairman and of other members of the 
Board, in accordance with instructions received from the Chair- 
man. Articles receive careful editing by the Managing Editor, 
and in certain instances, considerable rewrite work is done. 
Proofs of all principal articles are submitted to the Chairman of 
the Editorial Board and to authors, but final proofreading and 
checking is done in the office. The latter applies to every page 
of the JourNAL—advertising and text, and to all publications 
issued from the Conference headquarters. The Advertising Mar- 
ager of the JouRNAL maintains constant contact with all Jour 
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Important Suggestions... 


FOR THE VIOLIN TEACHER 











THE CLASS 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


By ANN HATHAWAY and HERBERT BUTLER 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 


The plan of these books is to make pleasurable and 
educational experiences of violin instruction. The sim- 
plest and most direct approach has been employed, the 
material is presented in logical order of succession, 
and there is absolute clarity of purpose throughout. 


BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 
Student's Book, 75 cents Student's Book, 75 cents 
Teacher's Manual $1.00 Teacher's Manual $1.00 


BASIC VIOLIN 
TECHNIQUE 


A Series of Specialized Daily Exercises 
By HAROLD BERKLEY 


These twenty-one exercises, covering the most essen- 
tial elements of technique, constitute a systematic pat- 
tern of daily practice for student and skilled violinist 
alike. Carefully prepared instructions for practice and 
an informative discussion of essentials to a dependable 
violin technique are important features of the book. 


Price, 75 cents 


POLYPHONIC 
STUDIES 


For Violin Classes 
By OSCAR J. LEHRER 


A book of introductory material in the field of in- 
dependent part playing. The work is arranged in 
progressive order and is devised so as to emphasize 
polyphonic playing in each of the three violin parts 
included in score throughout. There is a substantial 
amount of scale work provided, and material progres- 
sively arranged is included for the learning of the third 
Position, the changing of positions, the Portainento, and 
double stops. Also included are a number of attrac- 
tive pieces adapted to the purpose of the book. 


Price, $1.00 
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On a Scientific Basis For the Young Violinist 
By D. C. DOUNIS 


These studies have been prepared especially for the 
constantly increasing number of violin teachers who 
present the first technical principles to their students by 
more scientific methods. Equally important is the fact 
that they have been designed as avenues to secure 
technical foundations for the student's future accom- 
plishments. Specific directions for practicing are in- 
cluded, and the three sections of the book are given 
over to: Cultivating the Feeling of Balance between the 
Fingers of the Left Hand; Promoting Independence of 
the Fingers through Their Lateral Movement: and De- 
veloping Smoothness of Action and Evenness of Tone 
in Crossing Strings with the Bow. 


Price, 75 cents 


For Violin Beginners 
(Class or Private Instruction) 


By KATE LA RUE HARPER 


For young violinists this book is ideal as a first in- 
troduction to solo playing. It is made up of sixteen 
first pieces (four each for the A, D, G, and E strings), 
all designed to aid definitely in the matter of progress. 
The pieces, all without accidentals, are written in the 
first position, and are confined to the use of three 
fingers only. The book is published in the oblong 
format, and there are many attractive illustrations in 
the violin part. The piano accompaniments are pub- 
lished in a separate book. 


Violin Part, 40 cents 


Piano Accompaniment, 40 cents 








Tueopore Presser Co. 


1712 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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NAL advertisers, requiring considerable correspondence as well 
as technical knowledge. 

As in the case of all publications, once the editorial work for 
an issue is finished, the technical job of putting the magazine to- 
gether begins, ok the following steps: (1) Typewritten 
manuscript to printer; (2) advertising copy to printer; (3) read- 
ing galley proofs and ghetent proofs; (4) mailing proofs of 
ads to advertisers; (5) galley proofs to Chairman of Board 
and to authors; (6) checking corrected galley proofs; (7) make- 
up of page dummy, including text and ads; (8) checking and 
reading page proots; (9) checking of forms preparatory to re- 
lease for press run, and (10) checking of press proofs. These, 
then, are the steps required to produce an issue of the JoURNAL, 
before the printing and binding can be done and the finished 
magazines sealed in the mailing wrappers prepared by the ad- 
dressograph department. 


Correspondence already referred to, that is, receipt of member- 
ship dues, requests for publications, etc., is regarded as routine 
work at 64 East Jackson Boulevard. In addition, there are 
the hundreds and hundreds of letters received at the office every 
month which need special attention. They can be classified as 
letters asking for technical assistance regarding problems in 
music education, and letters pertz uining to organization matters. 
Letters requesting technical or professional assistance in music 
education problems, if not answerable by use of available bulle- 
tins, other printed material or references to publications, are 
immediately sent to officers, committee chairmen or to others 
in the Conference especially qualified to answer such questions. 
The great bulk of special correspondence, however, is directed 
to responsible officials in the office concerning organization work. 
‘This usually involves a special handling of each individual 
letter, which deals, for the most part, with questions pertaining to 
prob lems, activities, services of the individual organizations and 
institutions, as well as with the routine services which the office 
is expected to supply in connection with committee activities, spe- 
cial projects, and the like. Frequently it is possible to provide 
aids and assistance through the use of mimeographed forms, 
bulletins and similar material. Even so, special letters are often 
required in addition. For instance, if a state committee on con- 
stitution revision seeks advice, it is not possible to send a stock 
answer because no two state organizations are identical, and it 
is necessary to shape an answer to each such inquiry based on 
tne iistory of the particular state unit and its problem, and 
the specialized experience of the executive staff in organization 
engineering. 

Obviously, much special correspondence is carried on with 
all Conference officers including the National President, Board 
of Directors, the Division Presidents, State Unit Presidents, 
chairmen of Special Projects committees, Curriculum Consult- 
ants groups and Special Committees. Up to the present time the 
headquarters office has also supplied a service which has pro- 
vided a rather meticulous supervision in connection with the 
management of Conference meetings, national and division. 
This has included not only supervision of the details of conven- 
tion machinery and finz uncial matters pertaining to such meetings, 
but close relationship has been maint: uined with the respective 
grecidente in regard to program planning. This latter service, 
namely, close cooperation regarding program content, is quite 
usual between presidents and headquarters offices of other large 
national organizations. However, the MENC is rather unique 
in the plan it has followed thus far regarding the matter of 
furnishing specialized convention committee supervision and 
assistance. 

The office also carries on routine service for the important 
auxiliary, the Music Education Exhibitors Association, in con- 
nection with the exhibits at national and division conventions. 
Promotional mailings, receiving and recording exhibitors’ ap- 
plications and remittances for fees, compilation of space assign- 
ments and preparation of exhibit directories for official program 
books, are part of this routine. As has already been indicated, 
the office and staff also service the NSBOVA in connection with 
editing and production of manuals, music lists, etc., and in 
handling orders and shipping for these publications, adjudicators 
comment sheets, and the like. Hundreds of thousands of the 
latter are supplied to state and local contest sponsors, in lots of 
from a dozen or so to several thousand. 


+ 


Just as the photographs illustrate the facts about the head- 
quarters office, the financial picture of the Conference helps 
make more graphic the story of the growth of the organization 
and its activities in the maintenance of which the headquarters 
office is an essential part of the machinery. 

In 1930-31 the total budget of the headquarters office for pay- 
roll, rent and general expense was $16,568.63. Several items are 
worthy of note in connection with these 1930-31 figures: At 
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that time, the staff included seven persons, and the headquarters 
occupied four rooms with a total of approximately 1,800 square 
feet of floor space. The annual membership dues were then 
$3.00. For the fiscal year 1946-47, with no increase in the 
amount of dues, except for the addition of the state association 
dues accruing to the state treasuries, the budget for the payroll 
and rent alone was $39,836.39, with required total expenditures 
for operations and publishing of $72,313.51 as shown by the ap- 
pended audit report by Wolf and Company, certified public ac- 
countants. At this time (1947) the office personnel had in- 
creased to sixteen persons, and the number of office rooms to 
seven, totaling nearly 3,000 square feet. Rental had increased 
proportionately for the larger space plus necessary increase per 
square foot due to higher operating costs of the building owners, 
The MENC has been fortunate—not to say unique among organ- 
izations—in financing its program of consistently increasing ac- 
tivities and services without additional cost to the members, but 
it seems inevitable that adjustment of dues, both national and 
state, will be required. 

Since the year following World War II, $3,622.49 has been 
expended for equipment, including a modern addressograph and 
graphotype. (The old addressograph, moved from Ithaca to 
Chicago in 1930, continues in constant service with the new ma- 
chine.) Other items of additional equipment or necessary re- 
placement among recent purchases are an electric adding ma- 
chine, check writer, steel letter files, stencil and storage cabi- 
nets, typewriters, desks and chairs, lamps, etc. Other needed 
new equipment and replacements are provided for by an 
annual budget allowance of $1,000.00. 


+ 


Any dzy’s view of 64 East Jackson Boulevard could not and 
certainly should not eliminate the visitors. Proud Chicagoans 
claim that the city is virtually the Crossroads of the United 
States, that Jackson Boulevard is the cross street—since it bi- 
sects the area in which are located all of Chicago’s numerous 
railroad terminals—and that “no railroad from North, South, 
East or West passes through Chicago.” Perhaps we can also 
say “no music educator passes through Chicago without a visit 
to 64 East Jackson Boulevard.” The headquarters office guest 
book, started back in 1930, is a veritable Who’s Who in Music 
Education. An effort is made to give every visitor a first-hand 
view at least of some of the items mentioned here. Besides the 
visitors who “just drop in,” many national, division and state of- 
ficers, committee chairmen and others having official respon- 
sibilities come to the office by appointment. Meetings of the 
Executive Committee and other official groups are held in the 
office, and it is also meeting headquarters for state and local 
boards of the area. (One of the pictures shows a meeting of 
the Executive sub- committee on Budget.) 

No detailed account is given here regarding field work of 
staff members which at present occupies approximately one- 
third of the time of the Executive Secretary and one-fourth of 
the time of the Associate Executive Secretary as well as a cer- 
tain amount of time of other staff members. 

When some members of the staff were working in Detroit 
this year at the office of a local printer where the official pro- 
gram was printed (all of the material for the eighty-eight-page 
program book was assembled at 64 East Jackson Boulevard), 
they observed an office code which the printer had on the wall 
for all employees as well as all customers to read. With per- 
mission, the code was paraphrased to hang in the headquarters 
office, not just as a message from the staff to all visitors—but 
as a constant reminder to the members of the staff of the spirit 
and purpose which must always dominate “64 East Jackson 
Boulevard.” 






Welcome to Your Headquarters 
Office 

You, our friend, are an important person in this office. 

You are not dependent on us—we are dependent on you. 

You are not an interruption of our work, you are the purpose of 
it. We are not doing you a favor by serving you, you are 
doing us a favor by giving us an opportunity to do so. 

You are not an outsider to this business: you are part of it. 

You are not a cold statistic, but a flesh and blood human being 
with feelings and emotions like our own. 

You are not someone to argue with or match wits against. You 
bring us your best ideas and we are grateful for your help and 
inspiration. 

You bring us your wants and problems. It is our job to help 
you solve the problems and fill the needs. 

For this is your own office, and we who work here are your 
employees. 

We are glad you are here to read these lines, but we feel the 
same way about you when we receive your letters and telephone 
calls or telegrams. 

For you are an important person in this Office. 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1947 by Wolf and 
Company, certified public accountants! 


Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 
General Fund: 

Office Cash Funds... .....ccccccee Tere eee $ 50.00 

On Deposit—Harris Trust and Savings Bank ctecnnes 21,378.62 

On Deposit—First National Bank of Chicago........ 3,325.47 
$24,754.09 

Accounts Receivable ...........+. Peirce, er TT TTT $ 9,210.10 

Notes Receivable ......... rer 


Less Reserve for Bad Debts.............. 200.00 





$ 9,210.10 


ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee $ 500.00 
Investments—United States Savings Bonds (at Cost) .$ 1.987.56 
Office Equipment ........... cencddensaectevcesvess 5,327.10 
Less Reserve for Deprec iation Perr rr eT Cee 624.23 


$ 2,702.87 





Prepaid Postage and Postage Deposits.......... coeeS $59.38 
Maturmed CROCE 6c ccc ccccccccccsecceseces ecaeece 9.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable.......... cevces 127.33 
Prepaid Expense— —— National Cc onvention. secoe £666.70 
Defe Book Expense..........++-. 1,020.80 


$ 2,953.21 
Moted General Pune... cccvcosessces o0nedhendedesoe seeeee 
Life Membership Fund: 
Cash on Deposit—Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago.............20+6. $ 8,836.00 
Dues TSGGVERED cc cccciccvesececs rrr rrr TT TT owe 764.00 


$ 9,600.00 


Teteh ASSES co ccccccoce 6eeceseese TETTTTTTTTTTT Tiere $51,707.77 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
General Fund: 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.............eeeeee% $ 1,392.13 
State and Organizational Accounts Payable......... 393.25 
rr Te: Wes 6d. nin 06 oN 00660605 6660660908 279.10 
*Held for Region Three, NSBOVA................6.. 3,000.00 
**Presser Foundation Loan for Revolving Fund (Source 
SE ME Men ctenetcdcocnedestedduenexceanewe 1,000.00 
Reserve for Inventories Tree ree TT 500.00 








Deferred Income 
BD BD 0.6 866: 0606 60k 0ehscneseseens owcceens 2,558.00 


$ 9,122.48 


Operating Reserve—Balance July 1, 1946...........820,205.27 
Net Income for Year......cccccccccccccccccccsccess 12,780.02 


$32.91 >. 








Total General Fund........... Rts 00060060 0060000006 ce eNT 
Reserve for Life Membership Fund...........-.eeeeee+: $ 9,600.00 
Total Liabilities and Reserves........ a80seeeongseneos.2eneet 


* Transferred to NSBOVA General Fund, March 29, 1948. 
** Repaid to Presser Foundation, November 14, 1947. 


Statement of Income and Expenses 


INCOME 


Pe PE oo cay ud pee cde NeU neta sete Neeeeueweewes $ 16,67 $- 50 
Se cc kkCC KN DRESS EAR OVCET ED EOE REE EDO 327.50 
SED ED 66 06 06 6660.0'00406060 5000500040040 60060568 1,000.00 


$18,002.00 








Advertising ........see-+sse-eeeee 252000 es eee ewesees $36,817.76 
Bulletins, Committee Reports and Bibliographies........ 1,465.88 
Journal SubscriptionS .........00e eee e cece reece ceces 14,262.20 
. CE ic ne teGH6 00 bn 64040 664F00894SH 500900888 2,079.55 
Yearbooks (Back JenweS).....ccccccccccscccccccccccves 378.02 
Tr C++ CRO RERHORERES 105.88 

$55,109.29 
Grant for Special Projects... ......cccccccccccccccccecs $ 2,050.00 
8 ero te 285.00 
Overhead Expense Compensation. .............+.++0000. 500.00 
Income from Life Membership Fund................00++ 101.54 
SN on can 6 Ge bee Ses OES AEE OO eee RNS 21.21 
Ter ne er Tene 741.61 

$ 3,699.36 
‘Net Income from 1947 Division Conventions........... $ 8,282.88 
PN icc so viene sence eso wiesdenedennokaeeanes $85,093.53 

EXPENSES 

Auditing and Legal ......ccccccccccccccccersesccsceses $ 320.00 
SS rrr. vee rrr ee ee 195.13 
ad gala ccd ceckee cadre Dese wt eeavanekesh seks 149.98 
ee §,733.69 
I So wc cnseeseetbesscereneseneweaes 9,500.00 
EE Orr tes re eer . 25,282.70 
Telephone and gy ee SPP rreeTy TT Te TT oT TT 1,409.09 
i i cence hase ee eee ebeans 2,645.24 
Printing. Stationery, Supplies and Office Expense........ 1,971.97 
Depreciation—Office E EE onc coc cnedvewetenaseenese 166.35 
General and Promotional Postage ssesccascssoceccosss ERA 

$48,156.42 


Committee Expense: 


FE eT ere st eee PE ee re Tee ee ee $ 227.54 
TOR BOE vciccccrdvadtaceseccceustreatetes 1,058.2 
EE PUG io cb ciccdscseseveesces cepene vanes 1.592.58 


Journal Expense: 


Composition, Engraving, Printing, Binding and Mailing. $15,431.45 
Comsmntanione Ge MURGETUPCIORS... . wk cccccccccvcccces 522.10 
Supplies and Miscellaneous.................eeee00% 705.08 
$16,658.63 

Membership Promotion Materials...................e005 $ 2,977.13 
Publications—Printing and Postage.................208- 441.30 
POR ME cies ccccccceeeabessaseune 574.49 
1946 National Convention Expense...............c..ce00. 231.25 
re ee Se, Ce + o6.cne b6e edges 66a bReenindnae de 394.05 
OT TUT TT eee eee eee 1.88 
$ 4,620.10 

Total BEPOMSS cceesececs ee Te Te ee ee $72,313.51 
i SE cciteewews esc knte eek webs neeeepebeeheee $85,093.53 
Ee SE eed adda Aaw. Ke radée sh Oe Owes soverees 72,313.51 
Net Income to Operating Reserve...............eeee0% $12, 780. 02 


NATIONAL SCHOOL MUSIC COMPETITION-FESTIVALS 
(National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations) 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1947 by Wolf and 

Company, certified public accountants. 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Funds of National School Music Competition-Festivals : 
SN EE By, De iva 846ccaneneenesns ccoccescs® 620688 


Receipts : 
Sales—-Manuals, Comment Sheets, Music Lists 


and Standards of Adjudications............. $3,136.46 
POP GOD occcneadecvvsesbsbeebeekees 1,040.00 
“aia bns6bneeweadewsieseereniend er 10.50 


’ $ 8,383.17 
Disbursements : 


I I 0's 5. ort ig ocd de Rare ne 6k AL Ee $ 25.00 
Bee rie ere a ee 2.00 
a.) CEO rer eae eater: 12 
Executive Council Bxpense...........ccccccccsccvcce 518.93 
Neate, MO en 87.20 
I gl a 6 doa kw shri hin anead.o 7.18 
cath Mk ar ace a Bw ire eg A bce aT 188.61 
Presidents’ Office Expense................. Perret 50.00 
Presidents’ Travel Expense..............ce0. cocces 188.26 
COD BOOTIE TIN a osc noc cscccnceccceeses 382.65 
Printing, Stationery and Supplies.................. 107.43 
Printing en oe i nak in cen om eee aes 444.35 
Ue BONE WU cass ccc ccedisceseabeceeean 719.57 
Telephone ee, di ss a's 0s ard ach ance oe awa 128.47 


Overhead Expense 


$ 3,349.77 


ee Meabtone~ $ 5,033.40 

Funds Held For Region 3: Balance June 30, 1946...... $ 529.78 
Funds Held For Region 7: 

PD: EO Bs dks o cicceeiesibesedeevecebens g 85.64 

oo 8 ree ae tiaceane 33.00 

$ 118.64 

I eebedsens 4.92 

ae AN, iva vcikcncievnccnedncsdeacens $ 113.72 

Funds Held For MENC: 

Ber reer eee $ $20.05 

oD RT re ey er eee 2,423.72 

$ 2,743.77 

Ea I «in ok. 6 0:06 66 60446800585 SKK wO 2,636.81 

Balance June 30, 1947..............- PAPER $ 106.96 

Total Cash Balance June 30, 1947..........cccccceses $ 5,783.86 


1The foregoing audit reports are for the first year of the 1946-48 
biennium. Audit reports for the second twelve months of the bien- 
nium (fiscal year 1947-48) will be published in the next issue of 
the Journal. 

2This item shows the net income to the MENC general fund 
from the operation of the 1947 conventions, but details of 1947 
convention income and expense are not included in the audit report, 
since the convention budgets for all MENC meetings, Division and 
National, are under the supervision and management of the conven- 
tion committees in the respective host cities. All income in connec- 
tion with MENC conventions, with the exception of exhibit income, 
is deposited by the convention committees in banks in the respective 
host cities, and all expenses in connection with the conventions are 
charged to the respective host city convention accounts. Bills in- 
eurred in the host city are, therefore, paid by the convention com- 
mittees’ checks on the local bank accounts. Exhibit income is han- 
died on behalf of the Music Education Exhibitors Association and 
the convention committees through the headquarters office and 
disbursed on behalf of the convention committees. Gross receipts 
for the six 1947 Division convention committees, including total 
net exhibit income, were $50,270.38. Expenses totaled $41,987.50, 
making the net income to the general fund $8,282.88, as indicated 
in the audit report. Gross income from exhibits for the six 1947 
conventions (before deducting expenses) was $18,111.00. Expenses 
for exhibits, including rental of space, rental, or purchase, and in- 
stallation of booth and other equipment, construction, material, 
postage, ete., totaled $6,998.14, leaving a net of $11,112.86 which 
was divided among the convention committee budgets on the basis of 
total space sold and total expense incurred for each convention. 















































Viewpoint 


CONTRIBUTIONS from three student mem- 
bers representing East, West, and a neighbor 
country: Jeanne Carol Johnston, Potsdam 
(N. Y.) State Teachers College; Keith Canfield, 
Fresno (Calif.) State College; and Maria 
Ponce, Lima, Peru, graduate music education 
student, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


hard earned and long-saved-up money for the 

venture—and one whole week of valuable college 
classes missed—and all for what? It was for the un- 
forgettable experience of attending the Music Educators 
National Convention as a student member and for the 
further development of a professional attitude toward 
music education. It is difficult to express in words what 
we have derived from this new type of participation in 
Conference activity. 

Riding home in the car my classmates and I had our 
first chance to really discuss the many interesting things 
we had seen and done during the week that had just 
rushed by. Having all done different things, each 
wanted to pass on experiences and opinions of the week 
just past. Consequently, the ride home was hot with 
discussion, and we all wished we were starting off to 
Detroit instead of going back home. As we rode along 
through Ontario and western New York these were 
highlights of the 1948 MENC Convention in the eyes of 
five Crane students, part of a group of fourteen Potsdam 
students who attended, three of whom were freshmen. 

Three of the girls had sung under the inspiring direc- 
tion of Peter J. Wilhousky of New York in the All-Col- 
lege Choir and had the distinct pleasure of getting to 
know him quite well. They were very enthusiastic about 
his conducting and said they learned more from watch- 
ing him than they might have in a whole month of con- 
ducting classes. 

Several of us developed new interests in adjudication, 
stimulated by the excellent adjudication workshops for 
band, orchestra, and chorus. We praised the fine con- 
structive criticisms of William D. Revelli of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on the band ; and Frederic Fay Swift of Ilion, 
New York, on the choruses. Questions stemming from 
the curiosity in our minds concerning new ideas on ad- 
judication flew thick and fast. We all hope to have our 
chance at it some day. These adjudication workshops 
helped us to compare our own developing discrimination, 
judgment and taste with that of experienced adjudi- 
cators. 

The fine music we heard performed daily provided one 
of the biggest thrills for all of us. Among the perform- 
ances we shall all remember were those of the Detroit 
Symphony, the Drake University Choir’s opera program, 
the Arthur Jordan Conservatory Choir, the Juilliard 
String Quartet, the Elkhart High School Band, the 
Wayne University Band, the University of Michigan 
Band, the Barrie (Ontario) High School Band, the 


A THOUSAND-MILE DRIVE, sixty dollars of expenses— 
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From the Student Member's 








Michigan All-State Orchestra and Chorus and the Ohio 
University Symphonic Choir assisted by choregraphy. 
These are only a few of the many examples of fine music 
which will help to make us more alert and well-versed 
music teachers. 

Two of us heard the intriguing and delightful music 
of the Sacred Harp Singers. Their intense enthusiasm 
impressed us very much. We marveled at the terrific 
speed with which they read their four-part hymns in 
syllables. A comparison between their version and the 
version of the same hymn by a 16th Century madrigal 
group was astounding. 

There were several “first times” some of us will re- 
member. It was the first time one freshman girl had 
ever seen an entire symphony orchestra play! It was 
the first time I had ever given a talk before a convention 
group. [Editor’s note: Miss Johnston was selected as a 
representative student member to present a talk to a meet- 
ing of the Piano Project Committee.} It was the 
first time any of us had witnessed a television broadcast 
and had actually seen ourselves televised on the screen. 

One of the beneficial things planned for the student 
members was a meeting of the Teacher Education Cur- 
riculum Consultants group at which time members of a 
student panel presented some ideas on the college cur- 
riculum. A lively discussion followed with the members 
of the audience participating. Some subjects discussed 
were: five-year courses, adjudication, more piano in- 
struction for all music students, a business administra- 
tion course in the running of an effective and efficient 
public school music department and, lastly, the develop- 
ment of an active interest while in college in better music 
teaching. This should start v ‘th student participation 
at MENC conventions and with regular reading of and 
interest in the JOURNAL. 

For all of us let me say we were royally welcomed 
and generously treated everywhere. We particularly ap- 
preciated the sincere hospitality and entertainment pro- 
vided by the people of Detroit, and we have taken back 
memories of their fine city to our respective homes. 
After a week back at college, catching up on lost work, 
and sharing our experiences with our fellow students, 
we realize more than ever what our Detroit attendance 
meant to us. It has given to us the inspiration to be 
better and better music teachers and to be active and 
well-informed MENC members. Some of us sincereli 
do recommend and urge that if at all possible a pre 
requisite to a college diploma in music education should 


* include at least one attendance at an MENC convention 


during one’s four years of college! One would be 
astounded at the knowledge gained and professional 
growth achieved in just that short time. We know! We 
were at Detroit’s Music Educators National Convention. 
We're still talking about it and we’re so very grateful 
we had the opportunity of attending. 

—JEANNE Caro, JoHNnstTon, Junior, Crane Depart- 
ment of Music, Potsdam, N.Y., State Teachers College. 
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MILLS Peerea an neds: 
Orchestra Album 


Transcribed by RICHARD L. WEAVER 


Selected by GEORGE P. SPANGLER, Asst. Director of Music, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, and GEORGE L. LINDSAY, formerly Director of Music, Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 
Weaver's original folios, ORCHESTRAL TRANSCRIPTIONS, Series One and Two, met with such spontaneous 
success that, after much research, and by demand, this valuable new album was compiled with the same 
dignity and maximum musical enjoyment as is synonymous with the name of RICHARD L. WEAVER. 
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satis sidlinlain intense headed me I ENCES SEI A RD testainewtty 
Gal wa thinmnnee anne LLL Sullivan 
Ist Bb Clarinet, 2nd Bb Clarinet, Bassoon, MORRIS DANCE (from Henry Vill Suite) ....... : German 
Eb Alto Saxophone, Bb Tenor Saxophone, LOHENGRIN (Overture on Airs from the Opera) Wagner 
oe eT oes Hon int, ALLEGRETTO (2nd Movement from { (th Military Symphony)... Haydn 
Trombone, Tuba, Drums & Tympani. ail setecincettlaiineas huaiedaild ilar eeasi ani es Waldteufel 













Price Each Book 60¢ — Piano Conductor $1.50 








0 SAY, CAN YOU HEAR? 


A Music Appreciation Book 
by L. MARGUERITTE HOUSE 
In these two books, children embark upon enchanting, exciting new adventures living 
the colorful stories of the world’s best music such as Saint-Saens’ “Danse Macabre" 
through stories, musical excerpts, illustrations and stimulating review questions. 
























The ideal approach to the appreciation program! Other typical stories selected are 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” ‘March Militaire,’ “Song of India," ‘March of 
the Toys" and others. 







TESTED AND PROVED ... CLEAR AND PRACTICAL... 
A WORKBOOK in the FUNDAMENTALS of MUSIC by Dr. H. Owen Reed 


With Correlated Ear Training and Keyboard Exercises 


Dr. Reed, recipient of a 1948 Guggenheim Fellowship in Music, has assembled a thorough basic text plus drill problems in one 
book. Includes Worksheets on every phase of music essentials . .. exhaustively covers ‘The Notation of Pitch,"’ ‘'The Nota- 
tion of Duration," ‘‘Tonality,"’ “Chord Structure."’ 



















Price $1.50 





BUILDING UP THE TECHNIQUE George “Red” Bird’s 
for the YOUNG VIOLINIST FOOTBALL BAND SHOW 
by Leona Flood Something new and indispensable for the director planning 
Based on the scientific principles of D. C. Dounis, these exer- band shows! 50 Charts scaled to exact football field measure- 


cises are designed for the young violinist who wishes to prepare ments ruled into squares for gauging steps . . . synchronizes 
for more advanced work. They are conceived to aid in eliminat- music and maneuvers, continuity, etc. . . . Sample charts 
ing the essential problems of left hand and bow. plotted . . » Staffs for music cves . . . metal spiral binding. 


Price $1.00 Price $3.50 


Still the Foremost ’ 
Drum Method! PODEMSKI’S Snare Drum METHOD price $2.50 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


















1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. 
Chicago 4, Ill. - Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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TUDENT MEMBERSHIP in the MENC strengthens 
the student’s feeling for the profession. Through 
attendance at the local clinics, the state meetings, 

and the division and national conventions, the student 
can realize that he is joining a profession which is vigor- 
ous and purposeful. The enthusiastic support of these 

meetings by the regular MENC members shows that 
they are considered worthwhile and informative. The 
students are made to feel that they are a part of the pro- 
fession through the welcoming attitude of the regular 

MENC members and through the opportunity for par- 
ticipation in state, division, and national activities. 

Another valuable benefit of student membership is the 
opportunity which it provides for professional contacts. 
While yet an undergraduate the student meets and be- 
comes acquainted with local and state music teachers and 
supervisors, thereby feeling more at home and better 
poised when he becomes an active teacher. For the 
student able to attend a national convention, there is the 
marvelous opportunity of meeting, seeing, and working 
with the leaders in music education and with fellow stu- 
dent members, among whom will be found the future 
leaders in music education. 

The values for the student of the supplemental learn- 
ings in the workshops of the local clinics and national 
conventions are obvious. Not so evident but none the 
less valuable are the lessons to be learned at the other 
convention events such as the “Lobby Sings,” wherein 
is afforded an actual demonstration of the fact that 
music is for enjoyment, and that music is enjoyed 
through musical knowledge and participation. 

A benefit not yet discussed is the value of belonging 
to an organized student group within the college—the 
MENC Student Members Chapter.* A college organiza- 
tion of this type, perhaps meeting monthly in a methods 
course, is able to promote group interests through mutual 
planning. Reports and discussions on articles in the 
JouRNAL may be presented at these meetings. Work- 
shops at off-campus clinics may also be presented and 
planning for future clinics arranged. It is at these meet- 
ings where a campus student members group might exert 
an influence in making the curriculum more functional 
than it sometimes is. Music educators specializing-in 
certain fields, local public school administrators, recent 
' *How Keith Canfield, the only student from the West Coast known 
to attend the Detroit Convention, was enabled financially to make the 
trip is one of the numerous challenging “human interest” incidents of 
the new Student Members Division of the MENC. Outright contribu- 
tions by certain campus organizations, coupled with a student loan 
from other funds, tell a story of a vicarious convention experience on 
the part of the entire music department of Fresno State College. 


Through detailed reports on the convention made by this one student, 
the entire student body of the school has shared the benefits of the 


National Convention. 








college graduates and experienced teachers could be 
asked to talk to thé student members group. Without a 
college chapter organization, these and other benefits 
will not be so easily realized. 

For a final personal statement as to the worthiness of 
student membership, ask a student member who has at- 
tended the national convention, a district or a local clinic 
meeting, if it is all worth while. The answer will in- 
variably be an enthusiastic yes! 

—Keitu CANFIELD, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California. 


f WAS A PRIVILEGE for me to attend the Convention of 

the Music Educators National Conference, and to 

realize what a wonderful organization you have. You 
must feel very proud of it! 

I have observed the spirit of cooperation and friend- 
ship not only among the teachers, but among the college 
student members who have brought into the Conference 
their enthusiasm and good will. These students should 
be grateful to the MENC, which has worked hard for 
many years in order to gain the high place for them 
which they, as junior members of the music education 
profession, now hold. 

All the splendid programs during the convention re- 
flected the efforts and development of music education in 
the United States. They offered new ideas in all the 
different branches of music education. Special things 
pertaining to one’s major interests were available to 
everyone. Among the many interesting programs, those 
which were of particular interest to me were on 
“Creative Rhythm” and “Listening to Music.” These 
programs demonstrated how much little children can 
develop their own aptitudes and feelings and how much 
we can learn from them. 

The exhibits deserve special mention. At first sight 
they looked very attractive, but this is not their only 
merit. They contribute a great deal in a practical way 
to the development of music education. 

I was a guest of the International Relations Forum, 
and I found the meetings to be most helpful and inter- 
esting. I think these discussions will go far toward rais- 
ing and maintaining interest in music education in other 
countries, and toward developing the much desired 
friendly spirit between all nations. 

I appreciate very much the interest shown by the 
American music teachers toward music education in 
Latin America, and their kindness in offering us their 
help and cooperation. —Maria Ponce, Lima, Pert. 





THIS, the summer “Preview Issue” of the Music 
Educators Journal, is late. The disruption of our 
schedule dates back to wartime and postwar pro- 
duction difficulties. But, finally, we are working 
with the assurance of better mechanical conditions 
and an enlarged staff. 

You, our readers, have been patient. And you 
will be rewarded. Not only will there be a more 
consistent adherence to the publication schedule, 
but an equally good (if not still better) Journal will be 
presented for your continued approval. The first Fall 
Issue will feature a comprehensive Book and Music 


TO JOURNAL READERS 








Review section which, due to space limitations, could 
not be included at this time. 

Although this issue is mailed several weeks later 
than was originally planned, it is still well ahead of 
the new season of activities it represents. You wil 
find its contents stimulating, informative, and of much 
more than passing news value. Indeed, you wil 
no doubt retain it on your desk or in your files 
you would a yearbook—which, in effect, it is. Hearty 
appreciation is due the scores of officers, chairme? 
and others who cooperated to make possible such ¢ 
distinctive and useful publication. 
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@ We would like you, as a music authority in your community, to 














mye know the Wurlitzer Organ for what it is...the finest electronic 
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A DIGEST of information about plans for 
the coming year supplied in response to the 
roll call of states. Readers who have watched 
the developments portrayed by this annual pre- 
view (now published in the Summer issue as a 
pre-season forecast, instead of in the fall as 
formerly) will be impressed by the compre- 
hensive nation-wide program of activities for 
the year ahead, projected before the current 
season has ended. 


Alabama Music Educators Association is scheduled to hold 
election of district officers at eight district meetings in 
October and November. Each district will elect three board 
members for a two-year term, A state choral clinic will be 
held at Birmingham, October 2. The state band clinic will 
start early in December at the University of Alabama at Tus- 
caloosa. In March and April of 1949, local festivals will take 
place in six sections of the state—Florence, Jacksonville, 
Troy and, tentatively, Birmingham, Mobile and Livingston. 
These festivals will include bands, orchestras, and choral 
groups, with possible competition for chorus and small 
ensembles. + The annual AMEA business meeting and 
election of state officers is planned for March 24-25 in 
Birmingham. At that time, in connection with the State 
Teachers Association meetings, there is planned a festival of 
the All-State Chorus and All-State Orchestra. Birmingham 
will be a host city again in April 1949—this time for the 
state band-competition festival. + Officers of the AMEA 
who will continue directing the activities of the group are: 
Pres.—Walter Mason, State Teachers College, Jacksonville; 
vice-pres. (vocal)—Travis Shelton, Sylacauga; vice-pres. 
(band)—Mort Glosser, Gadsden; vice-pres. (orch.)—Edgar 
Glyde, Auburn; sec-treas—Vernon Skoog, 408 Jefferson 
County Courthouse, Birmingham. 





Arizona School Music Educators Association has desig- 
nated November 5-6 as the time, and Phoenix the place, of 
a workshop in Elementary music and one in Secondary 
music. The sessions will be held in connection with the 
convention of the Arizona Education Association. The 
annual business meeting and election of officers of the 
ASMEA will be held at the North High school, Phoenix, 
on December 4-5. + The terms of the following officers 
expire in December, 1948: Pres—George Backe, Prescott 
Schools, Prescott; vice-pres—Ralph Hess, Phoenix: sec.- 
treas.—Mrs. Ardith Ries Shelley, Osborn School, Phoenix. 


Arkansas music educators, according to the MENC State 
Representative Ruth Klepper Settle, Little Rock, will open 
the year’s activities with the annual business meeting of the 
Public School Music Section, held in conjunction with the 
Arkansas Education Association convention at Little Rock, 
November 11. This is a joint meeting with the Arkansas 
Music Teachers Association, which is comprised of private 
teachers. Officers of the AEA Public School Music Section 
and of the Arkansas Band and Orchestra Association will 
be elected at the convention. The Public School Music 
Section will provide a demonstration program at the conven- 
tion on November 12 at which an all-state chorus will be 
featured. + Other events for the year include instrumental 
clinics in February and March, and vocal festivals scheduled 
for March and April of 1949. Of major importance will be 
a six weeks workshop in music education during the summer 
of 1949 at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, designed 
to lead toward the formation of a state course of study. + 
State band and orchestra festivals are under the jurisdiction 
of the Arkansas Band and Orchestra Association, headed by 
R. B. Watson, Pine Bluff. The vocal festivals come under 
the sponsorship of the Public School Music Section of the 
AEA, whose incumbent president is Mrs. Wilson Henry, 
Blytheville. 


California Music Educators Association was established 
in the spring of 1947 by a vote of MENC members in Cali- 
fornia. At that time a temporary form of government was 
adopted for a two-year period to allow time for careful study 
of the needs of the Association before a permanent con- 
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stitution is written. A Board of Directors was made up of 
the presidents of the six Sections of CMEA and the principal 
festival organizations. A monthly publication, the CMEA 
News, was established with the first issue in March, 1948, 
Other activities have so far been limited chiefly to committee 
work on the MENC special projects and on state problems. 
Application for affiliation with California Teachers Associa- 
tion has been made. The six sectional organizations which 
make up the CMEA are nearly all very active and usually 
hold meetings several times a year. Whether these and the 
Division meetings should be supplemented by state clinics 
or conventions has not yet been determined. Some form 
of state meetings will be provided for if they seem to be 
needed. It is hoped that the state organization can give 
some assistance to festival activity but no definite plans 
have been worked out. 


California Bay District members will hold an annual busi- 
ness meeting in September, 1948. At this time they will 
schedule four one-day meetings for October, December, 
February and May. Places and dates are not yet deter- 
mined. The next annual election for the Bay district will 
be held at the May meeting. + Present officers of the 
California Bay District are: Pres.—Lee Lykins, Alameda 
County Music Supervisor, Oakland; vice-pres.—Paul Bar- 
rett, Oakland; sec.-treas—Margaret Gamble, High School, 
San Leandro. 


Onl tentative plans have been announced for the Cen- 
tral Section of the California Music Educators Association. 
The next annual business meeting and election probably will 
take place at Bakersfield High School in October, 1948. A 
second meeting is slated for February, but the location is un- 
decided. Also undecided are locations for the Annual Spring 
Competition-Festival, planned for March, and a third busi- 
ness meeting, scheduled for May, 1949. + Officers who con- 
tinue to direct the activities of the group are: Pres.—W. 
Wayne Kemper, 368 Santa Fe, Lindsay; first vice-pres.— 
Harold Burt, Bakersfield; second vice-pres.——Ione Hooker, 
Hanford; sec.-treas—Carl L. Kronberg, 4138 Alto Ave, 


Fresno. 


California Central Coast District music educators have 
tentatively scheduled a discussion and demonstration of 
audio-visual aids for October 21 at the Hollister high school. 
Other meetings, including an elementary vocal workshop, 
will be held during January, February and March. Subjects 
for discussion and places of meeting will be decided later. 
April 2 or 3 is set as the tentative date for next years’s festival, 
depending on the date of the State festival. There will also 
be an annual spring business meeting, election of officers and 
planning for the following year. + Officers presiding until 
that time are: Pres—Marshall Dahneke, 1147 Monterey St, 
Hollister; vice-pres——Keith McKillop, Salinas; sec.-treas.— 
Vivian Maselli. 


California North Coast District will hold its annual meet- 
ing and election at the time of the North Coast Teachers 
Institute scheduled for September. + Officers of the North 
Coast District until September are: Pres——Pearl L. Jacob- 
son, Senior High School, Eureka; sec.-treas—Ruth Carroll, 
Union High School, Arcata. 


California Northern District plans a meeting during the 
Teachers Institute at Sacramento in November. The 1949 
spring business meeting is to be held in conjunction with the 
California-Western Convention in Sacramento. + The fol- 
lowing officers will serve during the 1948-49 season: Pres.— 
Elmont Lane, Auburn; vice-pres——Frank Freeman, Marys- 
ville; sec.-treas.—to be appointed. 


California Southern District will hold its annual business 
meeting on December 11 at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. + The following officers are directing 
activities of the Southern District: Pres—Mary Shouse, 
4907 E. Ocean Ave., Long Beach; sec—John W. Farrar, 
4021 Degnan Blvd., Los Angeles 43. 


Colorado Music Educators Association will hold its annual 
business meeting and clinic in April in conjunction with the 
biennial convention of the Southwestern Conference, April 
21-23, at the Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. CMEA will 
also conduct the music section of Colorado Education As 
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sociation convention at Denver in October. + Incumbent of- 
ficers of the CMEA include: Pres.—Gus E. Jackson, 521 
Wahsatch, Colorado Springs; sec.-treas——Forrest Goff, 605 
South Canosa Court, Denver. 

Connecticut Music Educators Association will sponsor an 
all-state festival concert October 28 in Hartford, in connection 
with the state teachers’ convention. The choral conductor will be 
John Raymond, with George Christopher and Louis Wersen as 
band and orchestral conductors, respectively. Choral Committee 
Chairman is Donald Hayden of Willimantic. Band Committee 
Chairman is William Vaders of Manchester, while Frederick 
Mirliani, New Britain, is Chairman of the Orchestral Com- 
mittee. + The next annual business meeting and election of 
officers is slated for Wallingford, May 24, 1949. Until that 
time the following officers will continue to direct activities of 
the CMEA: Pres. —Elizabeth Sonier, Winsted; vice-pres. 
—Richard Otto, Wallingford; sec—Ruth Dieffenbach, 138 
Plant St., New London; treas. —Joseph Soifer, Hartford. 

Delaware Music Educators Association’s plans for the 
coming year include a full and interesting program. As an 
affiliate of the Delaware Education Association DMEA will 
meet in conjunction with the DEA on October 14-15. A 
music program is being planned by a committee from the 
two associations for both general sessions. An outstanding 
music educator as guest of the DMEA will aid with a 
clinic emphasizing music in the grades. The business meet- 
ing, including the election of officers, will be held Friday, 
October 15. + A solo and ensemble festival is planned for 
February at Wesley Junior College in Dover. County festi- 
vals are slated for February and March, followed by the 
state band and chorus festivals. Exact dates and places of 
these events has not yet been determined. Plans are under 
way for vocal and instrumental clinics to be conducted in 
Wilmington and throughout the state. + Present DMEA 
officers, whose two-year terms will expire in October are: 
Pres—Mrs. Elizabeth E. Bennett, 505 N. Walnut St., Mil- 
ford; vice-pres——Sarah Goldstein, Wilmington; sec.-treas.— 
Melvin Brobst, Barrington. 

Florida Music Educators Association has announced its 
next annual business meeting and election will take place 
November 15-16 at Tampa. At this time the state music 
clinic, with band, orchestra and vocal groups, will also be 
held. A state instrumental festival is planned for April 15-17 
at St. Petersburg, with the state vocal festival slated for 
May 3-4 at Tampa, following the biennial convention of 
MENC Southern Division, which will be held in Tampa 
April 27-29. A summer workshop in music education is 
scheduled for Florida State University at Tallahassee. In- 
strumental contests are sponsored by the Florida School 
Band Association and Florida School Orchestra Associa- 
tion. FBA president is Romulus Thompson, Leon High 
School, Tallahassee. President of FOA is Al Wright, 
Miami Senior High School, Miami. Vocal contests are 
sponsored by the Florida Vocal Association, Wallace Gausse 
of Clearwater High School, president. (The three associa- 
tions are components of FMEA.) + Officers of the Florida 
Music Educators Association who will continue until No- 
vember are: Pres.—Fred McCall, Edison Senior High 
School, Miami; first vice-pres—Herbert King, St. Augus- 
tine; sec.-treas—Betty Borin, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami. 

Georgia Music Educators Association’s 1948-49 calendar 
of activities includes the GMEA piano teachers clinic, which 
will be held August 26-27 at Agnes Scott College, Decatur. 
The GMEA instrumental clinic will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in Athens, in December. The state edu- 
cation association also sponsors the annual state festival 
which is slated for April 6-8 at the Georgia State College 
fer Women at Milledgeville. The date of the GMEA vocal 
clinic, also scheduled for Milledgeville, will be announced 
later, The GMEA annual business meeting and election 
of officers will take place during the Georgia Education As- 
Sociation convention in Macon, March 10-12. + Present 
GMEA officers include: Pres.—R. Owen Seitz, 1460 North 
Ave. N.E., Atlanta; first vice-pres—William T. Verran, 
Cairo; state fest. chairman—J. S. Rutan, Atlanta; state elem. 
chairman—Earluth Epting, Milledgeville; sec.-treas—Maggie 
Jenkins, Box 70, Milledgeville. 


relia Music Educators Association will hold an annual 
usineéss meeting and election next spring. There have 
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HIGH POINTING the 1948-49 music edu- 
cation scene graphically pictured in these 
columns will be the six biennial conventions 
announced by the Division Presidents in this 
issue. The conventions will climax the second 
year of the Music Education Advancement 
Program in which the activities of the state 
associations are major contributing factors 
—particularly in connection with the special 
projects and other phases of the program dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. 


been no definite announcements concerning state music activ- 
ities. + Officers of the IMEA are: Pres.—A. Hollis Grange, 
Burley Schools, Burley; vice-pres—Jack Snodgrass, Cald- 
well; sec.-treas—Richard R. Smith, 356 West Addison St., 
Twin Falls. 

Illinois Music Educators Association will hold an all-state 
conference in orchestra, band and chorus during the Thanks- 
giving week-end. The first sectional meet in band and 
chorus is slated for Western Ill. State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, in October. The first elementary meeting will also 
be in October, at Eastern Ill. State College, Charleston. The 
annual state meeting will be held in conjunction with the 
MENC North Central Division Convention at Davenport, 
Iowa, in March. + Officers who continue to direct IMEA 
activities include: Pres—Leo J. Dvorak, Eastern Ill. State 
Teachers College, Charleston; vice-pres—Mark Biddle, 
Galesburg; sec.-treas——Beulah Zander, 5644 N. Artesian Ave., 
Chicago. 

Indiana Music Educators Association committees, repre- 
senting the Indiana School Music Association and the 
Northern Indiana School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal As- 
sociation, met June 4-6 in Evansville to discuss and formu- 
late a plan for a state-wide solo and ensemble contest festival 
to be held in 1949. Indiana’s MEA calendar of activities for 
the 1948-49 season will be set up at the September 25 Board 
meeting. New officers recently chosen: Pres.—J. Russell Paxton, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis; first vice-pres. 
—Claude B. Smith, Evansville; second vice-pres.—Mrs. 
Helen Howenstein, West Lafayette. The secretary-treasurer 
and editor are appointed by the Board. Present incumbents 
are: sec.-treas.—Herbert B. Laswell, Noblesville; editor of In- 
diana “Musicator,” Newell H. Long, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. + Presidents of the affiliated associations com- 
prising IMEA: Charles Byfield, Northern Indiana School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association, Winamec; Donald 
Meyers, Indiana School Music Association, Rushville; Mary 
Ruth Palmer, Indiana State Choral Festival Association, An- 
derson; Betty Elmquist, chairman, Music Section; North 
Central Indiana Teachers Association, Elkhart; Jean Meyer, 
chairman, Music Section, Southwestern Indiana Teachers As- 
sociation, Evansville; Paul Silke, chairman, Instrumental Sec- 
tion, Southwestern Indiana Teachers Association, Tell City; 
Robert Schulz, president, Music Section, Indiana Teachers 
Association, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; David 
Hughes, chairman, Indiana String Teachers Association, 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis; Ralph 
W. Wright, director of music, Indianapolis Public Schools, 
President, In-and-about Indianapolis Music Educators Club. 

Iowa Music Educators Association has planned an All- 
Iowa Music Conference featuring the second annual all- 
state band, orchestra and chorus to be held in Des Moines 
November 26-27 in conjunction with the state music meet- 
ing. Workshop meetings of MENC special projects and 
curriculum consultants will also be held. The entire field 
of music education will receive attention, with special em- 
phasis on elementary problems. A section meeting in con- 
nection with the state education association meeting at Des 
Moines November 5 is also on the calendar, featuring a con- 
ference on materials for band, orchestra and chorus. Russell 
V. Morgan of Cleveland, Ohio, will address the meeting. + 
Ariel Cross, Tama, will edit the new state paper. + State 
contests are sponsored by the Iowa High School Music 
Association, P. C. Lapham, Charles City, president. + The 
annual business meeting and election of IMEA officers will 
take place at the Des Moines meeting November 27. + Offi- 
cers who will continue to direct the IMEA until that time 
include: Pres.—F. E. Mortiboy, 1427 Elm, Davenport; vice- 
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pres.—Clayton Hathaway, Fort Dodge; sec.-treas——Frank 
Piersol, Waterloo. 


Kansas Music Educators Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Topeka, November 4-6. Three Kansas college 
groups will be used for clinic purposes: the University of 
Kansas Band, Russell L. Wiley, Director; Kansas State 
College Choir, Luther Leavengood, Director; and the Fort 
Hays State College Orchestra, Carl Malmbert, Director. 
+ Kansas holds, in April, two state festivals for winners of 
Division I in district music festivals in ensembles and solos. 
For this purpose the state is divided into two sections and 
the two festivals are held simultaneously. The Kansas 
State High School Activities Association (E. A. Thomas, 
Commissioner, 306 New England Building, Topeka), is the 
sponsoring organization. The KMEA is affiliated with and 
serves in an advisory capacity for the Kansas State High 
School Activities Association. + KMEA officers who will 
continue to serve until the November election are: Pres.— 
William H. Beck, Jr., Colby Schools, Colby; sec.—Marie 
Colburn, Wichita Schools, Wichita; treas—Joe Weigand, 
Lawrence. 


Kentucky Music Educators Association will hold section 
conferences during the eleven Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion district meetings this fall. The annual Kentucky Music 
Clinic, Hugh Gunderson, Chairman, will be held in Decem- 
ber at Western Kentucky State College in Bowling Green. 
A clinic will also be sponsored by the University of Louis- 
ville in January. Both clinics have been supported by the 
Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors Association. Re- 
gional festivals will be held during March and April at 
Murray, Madisonville, Bowling Green, Morehead, Richmond, 
Louisville, Harlan-Middlesboro, and Covington. State festi- 
vals will be held as usual at Lexington and Bowling Green 
in April and May, sponsored by the University of Kentucky 
and Western Kentucky State College, respectively. The 
State Board of Control of KMEA will have a meeting in 
December, and the Kentucky Music Educators Association 
will have its annual meeting at Louisville in April during 
the Kentucky Educators Association meeting. Elections 
will be held in 1949. + Present KMEA officers are: Pres.— 
Weldon Hart, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green; vice-pres——James E. Van Peursem, Richmond; sec.- 
treas—Paul Ferran, 301 S. Main, Franklin. 


Louisiana Music Educators Association will sponsor an 
all-state orchestra and hold its annual business meeting 
November 22-24 at Lafayette, in connection with the conven- 
tion of the Louisiana Education Association. LMEA, which 
is actively participating in the Advancement program, also 
sponsors state competition festivals. District festivals will 
be held March 4-5, with the state finals being held March 25- 
27 at the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. + Present 
officers of the LMEA include: Pres.—Richard McCluggage, 
Vivian; first vice-pres—Rene A. Louapre, Jr., New Orleans; 
second vice-pres.—-George Stout, Alexandria; sec.-treas.— 
Ralph R. Pottle, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond. 


Maine Music Educators Association sponsors three di- 
visional music festivals usually held during May. After the 
annual business meeting and election in October, further 
information will be released regarding definite dates and lo- 
cations. + The Western Festival, Ary E. Dulfer, chairman, 
will be held in Brunswick the second Saturday in May. 
On the same day, The Eastern Festival will be held in 
Dexter, with Mrs. Mary Smart as chairman. The Northern 
Festival is scheduled for the third Saturday in May at Houl- 
ton, with Leonard Maher as chairman. + Officers of the 
MMEA, who continue to serve until October include: Pres. 
—Madeline Perazzi, 175 High St., Portland; first vice- 
pres.—Angelo Tsika, Millinocket; vice-pres. (band)—Alton 
Robinson, Lewiston; vice-pres. (orch.}—Mrs. Mary Smart, 
Dexter; vice-pres. (vocal)—Mrs. Maude Haines, Portland; 
sec.-treas.—E. Myrle Elwell, 21 Second St., Presque Isle. 


Maryland music educators will attend a four-day joint 
clinic and business meeting October 6-9 in Baltimore. At 
the same time there will be other meetings for Maryland 
music teachers to attend. These meetings and clinics are 
held as part of the convention of the Maryland State Teach- 
ers Association. + The present roster of Maryland MEA 
officers is: Pres——Miriam Lee Hoffman, Board of Educa- 
tion, Hagerstown; vice-pres. (vocal)—Emmit E. Blind, 
Elkton; vice-pres. (band)—Sperry L. Storm, Frederick; 
vice-pres. (orchestra)—Chester J. Petranek, Rockville; sec.- 
treas—Leah Thorpe, 21 East Mt. Vernon PI., Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. Tentative plans for the 1948-49 season 
include the annual business meeting in June 1949 and the 
annual spring music festivals, dates for which are to be 
announced. + Present officers of the Massachusetts MEA 
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are: Pres.—Ralph I. Schoonmaker, Medford; first vice-pres, 
—Rodney May, Brockton; second vice-pres——Helen Ladd, 
Fall River; third vice-pres—Paul Wiggin, West Springfield; 
exec. sec.—Eleanor F. Moore, Administration Bldg., Glouces- 
ter. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association and 
Michigan School Vocal Association will cooperate in the 
Midwestern Conference on school vocal and instrumental 
music slated for January 14-16 at Ann Arbor. The MSBOA 
will hold a solo and ensemble festival April 9 and a band 
and orchestra festival April 30. Both of these festivals 
are planned for Ann Arbor, and are sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The MSVA state solo and ensemble 
festival will be held April 23 at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. On May 14, at the same location, the MSVA will 
sponsor a choral festival, featuring an all-state massed choir, 
+ MSVA President is Bernard Stone, Mt. Pleasant. MSBOA 
head Arthur Moe, Grand Ledge, was succeeded by Everett 
Kissinger now slated as assistant to Mark Hindsley, director of 
bands, University of Illinois. State MENC representative is 
Paul Rainier, Adrian. 

Minnesota Music Educators Association will hold a two- 
day session at the Minnesota Education Association Conven- 
tion, October 28-29. Tentative plans call for an all-state 
chorus and an all-state orchestra. + The annual clinic, busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers is slated for February. 
Place and definite date will be announced later. + State 
music contests in Minnesota are sponsored by the Minnesota 
Public School Music League—A. M. Wisness, Willmar, 
president. + Directing MMEA activities are the following 
officers: Pres.—Carl O. Thompson, State Teachers College, 
Bemidji; vice-pres. (band) G. I. Brende, Hutchinson; vice- 
pres. (community music)—Robert Winslow, Minneapolis; 
vice-pres. (rural & elem.)—Harriet Nordholm, Austin; vice- 
pres. (vocal)—Frederick Schmidt, Northfield; vice-pres. (orches- 
tra)—Floyd Barnard, Minneapolis; sec.-treas——Earl Bohm, 
4072 Vernon Ave., St. Louis Park. 


Mississippi Music Educators Association will hold a di- 
rector’s meeting September 5 at Jackson. The state band 
clinic will also be held in Jackson, in December. Choral 
and piano festivals will be held in each of the five districts 
in March, with the state finals at Jackson in April. The 
choral and piano divisions are under sponsorship of the 
Mississippi MEA, but the band festival is sponsored by the 
High School Athletic and Music Association, a group of 
high school principals of the state. The next annual business 
meeting and election is slated for March 18, at Jackson. + 
Present officers of the MMEA include: Pres.—Mrs. B. 
H. Kenna, Route 6, Box 102, Jackson; first vice-pres.—Mrs. 
C. Leland Byler, Jackson; second vice-pres.—Kenneth 
Wright, Columbus; sec.-treas—James Bishop, Moss Point; 
band chairman—G. T. Rooney, Pas Cognola; Choral—Mrs. 
Baxter Robinson, Raleigh; piano—Mrs. J. L. Arnsworth, 
Moss Point. 


Missouri MEA list of events for the 1948-49 season call 
for a clinic meeting in early January for the following: band, 
orchestra, elementary, junior and senior high school vocal, 
instrumental ensembles and piano. In addition, various 
marching band festivals and string clinics are being set up. 
+ Annual dues, state and national, have been advanced from 
4.00 to 4.50. + Officers of the Missouri MEA are: Pres— 
Lawrence Guenther, 7446 Trenton, University City; vice- 
pres. (band)—Leroy Mason, Jackson; vice-pres. (orch.)— 
Elwin Fite. Rolla; vice-pres. (vocal)—Claudine Triplett, 
Moberly; vice-pres. (elem.)—Geraldine Teufel, Sedalia; sec. 
—Arthur G. Harrell, Board of Education, Independence, Mo. 


Montana MEA schedules for 1948-49 indicate a very active 
season. Activities for the coming year will begin with an 
unofficial executive board conference to be held July 26. The 
date and place of the next annual business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers will be definitely set at this meeting. “Mon- 
tana Music Week,” sponsored by the Montana State Uni- 
versity, will be held on the University campus July 26-31 at 
which time clinics, workshops, recitals and concerts will be 
held, and nationally-known music educators will be guest 
directors. The Montana State Music Teachers’ Association 
will meet jointly with the MMEA during “Montana Music 
Week” with special courses of interest to private music 
teachers offered.. A music institute for elementary teachers 
will be conducted in each of the fifty-six counties of the 
state this Fall. Eight district music festivals will be held 
about the first week in May. About fifty county music festi- 
vals for elementary, rural and third-class district high schools 
will be conducted under the auspices of the County Superin- 
tendents of Schools next spring. + Present officers of the 
MMEA include: Pres—Ronald W. Cook, State Capitol 
Building, Helena; first vice-pres—Stephen Niblack, Mis- 
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These hitherto unpublished excerpts from ‘‘PORGY & BESS” are now 
available in choral arrangements by William Stickles. 
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OH LAWD, I'M ON/MY WAY 
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soula; sec—Mrs. Carrie Drummond Keil, Helena; treas.— 
Evelyn Russell, Glendive. 


Nebraska MEA state music educators’ clinic and conven- 
tion will be held at Omaha November 18-20. Many clinics 
and festivals are held in the state during the school year, 
sponsored by schools who are members of the state associa- 
tion. This summer’s activities include several music camps 
conducted by the state university in June and the Teachers 
Colleges at Wayne and Chadron in August. Summer festi- 
vals at Westpoint and Omaha are included in the 1948 
schedule of activities. Seven district contests are sponsored 
by the Nebraska High School Activities Association. O. L. 
Webb, Lincoln, is secretary of the Association. + NMEA 
officers until November are: Pres.—Kenneth Johnson, Co- 
lumbus; vice-pres. (band)—Paul M. Sell, Alliance; vice-pres. 
(orch.)—Ralph J. Granere, Wahoo; vice-pres. (chorus)— 
Raymond W. Trenholm, North Platte; sec.-treas—John 
Abart, Stanton. 





Nevada music educators are building toward an integrated 
state-wide program despite the widely-separated locations of 
communities. Plans are under way to get a completely rep- 
resentative group of Nevada music educators to attend the 
Cal-Western Conference in Sacramento next April and 
thoroughly discuss organizational problems. Nevada will 
continue to hold festivals on the three-district basis. <A 
clinic-festival is set for Ely, with neighboring towns of the 
district participating. Leading plans for this affair are Doug- 
las Hawkins and Al Cluff. Winnamucca, with Bill Clark as 
director, will again be center of a music festival in late April. 
This district includes Elko, Wells, Calin, and Mattle Mt. 
The Las Vegas District Spring Music Festival, led by Horace 
Reed, will bring in representatives from the southern portion 
of the state. At the University of Nevada, located in Reno, 
renewed interest in music is being pushed by Professor Rob- 
ert Z. Tate. Plans for a spring festival at Reno are also 
being projected, according to Nevada’s MENC representa- 
tive Felton Hickman, 650 Elko St., Reno. 


New Hampshire Music Educators Association will hold a 
State-wide meeting in October at which time the dates and 
places for the season’s forthcoming activities will be deter- 
mined. + Present officers of the organization include: Pres. 
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—Gardner E. Wentworth, 34 Summer St., Lancaster; first 
vice-pres.—Charles A. Woodbury, Keene; second vice-pres.— 
Louis Pichierri, Concord; third vice-pres.—Elizabeth Hager, 
Portsmouth; sec—Herman Hill, Peterborough; and Blanche 
3ailey, Sunapee; treas—Jane R. Vogel, Tilton. 


New Jersey music educators will open the 1948-49 season 
with a music education workshop October 22 at the State 
Teachers College in Montclair. The annual business meet- 
ing and luncheon is slated for Atlantic City, November 13. 
There will be guest speakers and, on November 14, a con- 
cert by the New Jersey All-State Orchestra and Chorus. 
The New Jersey All-State Band Clinic and Festival is tenta- 
tively scheduled for February 18-20. The Junior High School 
Music Conference and Festival is tentatively slated for May 
14, and the New Jersey All-State High School Choral Festi- 
val May 21 at the State Teachers College, Trenton. + Spe- 
cial Projects workshops: Films and Records, at State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, October 22 and December 3, re- 
spectively; Conference on Elementary Music, Phillipsburg, 
April 2; String Orchestra Clinic, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, May 7. + Officers who will continue to direct 
the activities of the group until November include: Pres.— 
Violet Johnson, Battin High School, Elizabeth; first vice- 
pres.—C. Scripps Beebee, East Orange; second vice-pres.— 
Doris E. Mooney, Montclair; sec.—Lena G. Bosshart, Mil- 
burn; treas—Edmund Schill, Verona. 


New Mexico music educators have scheduled an annual 
business meeting, election and workshop program during 
the state teachers association meeting at Albuquerque in Oc- 
tober. There is no state contest. The NMMEA sponsors 
a clinic in February and each of the nine districts sponsors 
an annual spring festival. + Officers of the New Mexico 
MEA who will continue to direct activities of the group 
until the October election are: Pres.—Gillian Buchanan, Box 
117, PortaJes; first vice-pres—Carl Cramer, Albuquerque: 
second vice-pres.—Virginia McManus, Albuquerque; third 
vice-pres.—Neanne Powell, Carlsbad; fourth vice-pres.— 
Maude Oliver, Alamogordo; sec.—C. M. Stookey, Portales. 


New York State School Music Association plans a summer 
reading clinic for directors at the New York State Music 
Camp, Otter Lake, August 30-September 1. The fall 
involves area all-state groups during No- 
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AMERICAN PREP cornets, trumpets and 
trombones have long been acknowledged 
America’s finest moderately priced band 
instruments. Why? Because we regard 
the student musician as a very important 
customer. To speed his progress, we put 
into AMERICAN PREP instruments truly 
professional tone, intonation and beauty 
and then attach a price tag that fits the 
student budget! 

See and play the AMERICAN PREP—with- 
out obligation. Write for name of nearest 
dealer. 


YOU CAN BANK ON A FRANK 


CHICAGO 


Where Craftsmanship Has Been a Tradition Since 1909 


Exclusive Distributors 


425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 





vember in the following locations: 
Cortland, Dunkirk, Port Washington, 
Bolivar, Mexico, Oneonta, Platts- 
burgh, Schenectady, Whitesboro, Can- 
andaigua, Glens Falls, Lancaster, 
White Plains, and Potsdam. These 
events include band, orchestra, and 
choirs of selected students from the 
respective areas. The spring program 
is the contest-festival area state finals, 
The locations for the 1949 contest 
have not yet been designated. The 
annual conference in Rochester will 
include an all-state band, collegiate 
orchestra, and directors’ choir. This 
conference will be held at the Eastman 
School of Music December 2-4. + 
Officers of the New York State School 
Music Association include: Pres.—El- 
vin L. Freeman, 6 Erie St., Pulaski; 
vice-pres. (band)—Burton Stanley, 
Cortland; vice-pres. (orch.)—Harold 
Henderson, Auburn; vice-pres. (choir) 
—Howard Marsh, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son; sec.—Dean Harrington, High 
School Building, Hornell. 


North Carolina Music Educators As- 
sociation has announced that its next 
annual band, orchestra, vocal and piano 
clinic and business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers will take place some- 
time in October at Womens College, 
Greensboro. Announcement will be 
made later regarding the winter ses- 
sions (probably February) of the all- 
state orchestra and eastern and western 
division all-state bands. The district 
contests will be held in March; the 
choral festival will be held in Greens- 
boro during the state contest finals 
April 18-21. Contests are sponsored 
by the state Music Contest-Festival 
Association, whose president is H. 
Hugh Altvater, dean of music at 
Womens College, Greensboro. + 
NCMEA officers who will hold office 
until October include: Pres.—Robert 
O. Klepfer, Box 296, Mooresville; vice- 
pres—James C. Pfohl, Davidson; 
sec.—Ora Schindler, Greenville; treas. 
—Bernard Hirsch, Marion. 


North Dakota Music Educators As- 
sociation plans call for an all-state vo- 
cal and instrumental clinic October 21- 
22 at Grand Forks, during the annual 
meeting of the state education associ- 
ation. Sectional meetings will be held 
at the clinic, with vocal and _ instru- 
mental demonstrations in the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school 
fields. The state contest is in the 
process of reorganization and prob- 
ably will soon be in the hands of the 
State High School League. At pres- 
ent, John Howard of the University of 
North Dakota has charge. + Continu- 
ing to direct NDMEA activities are 
the following: Pres—H. O. Berquist, 
Fargo Public Schools, Fargo; first 
vice-pres.—Paschal Monk, Minot; sec- 
ond vice-pres.—Clarion Larson, Bis- 
marck;  sec.-treas—Ruth Lawrence, 
620 S. 10th St., Fargo. 


Ohio Music Education Association 
preview of the 1948-49 activities indi- 
cates the customary full program will 
be carried out. The annual conven- 
tion will be held in Toledo, December 
2-4. Competition-festivals will be held 
in each of the eight districts followed 
by state finals, at Columbus, for vocal 
and instrumental solos and ensembles, 
and for bands, orchestras and choruses. 
+ Officers of the Ohio Music Educa- 
tion Association include: Pres —A. D. 
Lekvold, Wespiser PI., Oxford; exec. 
sec—Clark Haines, 305 Peach Or- 
chard, Dayton. 
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Oklahoma Music Educators Associa- 
tion, planning on future growth, hopes 
to have a state piano clinic, a state 
music bulletin, a state-wide and dis- 
trict music clinic and campus work- 
shops. There are two state contests 
being planned—one, a vocal contest at 
the State University in Norman, the 
other, an instrumental contest at Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater. Nine 
districts are planning to hold contests: 
Tahlequah, Ada, Alva, Durant, Bristow, 
Goodwell, Oklahoma City, Tonkawa, 
Weatherford. + A workshop in ele- 
mentary music will be held at the 
Northeastern State College, Tahle- 
quah, October 22-23. A string work- 
shop at the University of Oklahoma 
will be held early in 1949. + Currently 
holding OMEA offices are: Pres.— 
John Paul Jones, Northeastern State 
College, Tahlequah; vice-pres. (instru- 
mental) —A. H. Long, Oklahoma City; 
vice-pres. (vocal)—Charles H. Cun- 
ning, Ponca City; chairman (elementary) 
—Gerald Whitney, Tulsa; sec.-treas.— 
Ronald Gerard, Claremore. 


Oregon Music Educators Conference 
will hold state meetings in fall and 
spring. District and state contests and 
festivals as well as band, orchestra 
and vocal clinics are in the 1948-49 
program of OMEC. The fall business 
meeting at Salem will be held in De- 
cember during the annual session of 
the Oregon Education Association. 
The spring meeting will be held in 
Portland in April in conjunction with 
the MENC Northwest Division con- 
vention. + OMEC officers who will 
continue to direct the activities of the 
group include: Pres.—Vernon L. Wis- 
carson, 324 N. Capitol, Salem; vice- 
pres—Howard Miller, Newberg; sec.- 
treas—Bertha Alm, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland. 


Pennsylvania Music Educators As- 
sociation’s next annual business meet- 
ing and election will occur December 
2-4, in the Forum Building, Harris- 
burg. There will be vocal workshops, 
clinics on the elementary and junior 
high school levels, five workshop 
clinics in the instrumental field, and a 
demonstration of high fidelity record 
playing equipment. There are many 
interesting PMEA activities listed for 
1949. District orchestra festivals will 
be held in late January, and the state 
orchestra festival in Greensburg 
February 10-12. Also in February 
will be the PMEA district chorus 
festivals, The state chorus festival is 
slated for Pottsville March 24-26. Col- 
lege band festival will be held April 2. 
District band festivals will occur in 
April, with the state finals in band 
being held at Bradford May 12-14. 
Pennsylvania state contests are spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, of the University 
of Pittsburgh Extension Division, 
Lynn Thayer, executive secretary. + 
Present officers of PMEA are: Pres.— 
R. Leslie Saunders, Senior High 
School, Lebanon; first vice-pres.—Cle- 
ment Weidemeyer, Stroudsburg; sec- 
ond vice-pres—Hummel _ Fishburn, 
State College; sec.-treas—M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Chief, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 


Rhode Island Music Educators As- 
sociation reports a successful season of 
musical activities. The biennial busi- 
ness meeting was held in June and a 
new staff of officers for the RIMEA 
was elected. They are: Pres.—Roger 
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New Original Choral Compositions 





Springtime (S.A.T.B., S.S.A.) 
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Mountain Song (S.A.T.B.) ................. 
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Ballad of Brotherhood (S.A.T.B.) 


New Original Band Compositions 
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Festive Processional ............... 
Full band 4.00, Symphonic band 6.50 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


A Nation's Prayer (S.A.T.B., S.S.A., T.T.B.B.) 
Solon Alberti .15 


George F. McKay .16 
Gardner Read .16 


(Sample copies sent upon request) 
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W. P. Greene, 66 Dana St., Provi- 
dence; first vice-pres—Mary Howard 
Remington, East Providence; sec.— 
Eileen Barry, 97 Ferncrest Ave., Edge- 
wood; treas.—Beatrice I. Colvin, West 
Warick. President Greene will form 
his board of directors this summer, 
The RIMEA does not sponsor contest 
festivals, but does run two all-state 
concert festivals, which are being 
planned for next spring. Rhode Island 
music educators have bought blocks of 
tickets for free distribution to the con- 
certs of the Rhode Island Philharmonic 
Orchestra and to the Rhode Island 
Conservatory of Music opera produc- 
tions. The RIMEA is also offering a 
$300 scholarship to the best vocalist or 
instrumentalist under twenty-six years 
of age, to be used at some accredited 
college or school of music. Also, a 
small newspaper, “The Rimer” (Rhode 
Island Music Educators Report) is 
being published. 


South Carolina Music Educators As- 
sociation is planning meetings in Co- 
lumbia in October and March. The 
state music contest-festival is scheduled 
for April 14-16. The state instrumental 
clinic will be in February. Both are to 
be held at Winthrop college in Rock 
Hill. County festival-contests are also 
being planned for spring. These dates 
are to be announced later. + Present 
officers of the SCMEA are: Pres.— 
Harriette Cleveland, 204 King St, 
Columbia; first vice-pres.—Mrs. Elea- 
nor C. Little, Columbia; second vice- 
pres.—Robert Van Doren, Columbia; 
sec.-treas.—Pat Garnett, Parker High 
School, Greenville. 

South Dakota music educators hope 
to have a special projects workshop 
prior to the meeting of the South Da- 
kota Education Association scheduled 
for Aberdeen, November 21-24. Spe- 
cial Projects Committees and Curricu- 
lum Consultants Groups will meet in 
Aberdeen, Sunday evening, November 
21, for a pre-convention dinner. The 
South Dakota High School Music As- 
sociation has slated a business meeting 
at Huron in September. + Officers of 
the South Dakota High School Music 
Association are: Pres.—E. C. Codding- 
ton, Supt. of Schools, Ipswich; first 
vice-pres.—H. S. Freeman, Supt. of 
Schools, Mobridge; sec.-treas.—Ralph 
T. Fulghum, University of South Da- 
kota, Vermillion. The MENC state 
representative for South Dakota is 
Gertrude Bachmann, 1107 Ninth St. 
Rapid City. 

Tennessee Music Educators Associa- 
tion scheduled a meeting of the execu- 
tive board June 10-12 at Smoky Moun- 
tain Music Camp. A new set of TMEA 
officers assumed their duties on March 
18. Included in the 1948-49 program 
of activities is the state vocal festival 
March 17-18, 1949, tentatively set for 
Knoxville. A state band and orchestra 
festival is also being planned. The 
tentative time and place arrangements 
are Murfreesboro, April 22-23. The 
next annual business meeting is set 
for April 15 at Nashville. + Present 
TMEA officers include: Pres.—Ed- 
ward H. Hamilton, 631 Orlando, Knox- 
ville; first vice-pres—Tom Hewgley, 
Columbia; second vice-pres.—Gaston 
Taylor, Memphis; sec.-treas.—Taylor 
Hagan, 2411 Brasher Ave., Nashville. 

Texas Music Educators Association 
will hold its 1949 Convention Clinic in 
Galveston, February 10-12. A _ com- 
plete program will not be arranged 
until the executive board meets in 
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Galveston August 4. Ten regional 
festivals, sponsored by the Texas Uni- 
versity Inter-Scholastic League with 
the TMEA acting as consultant re- 
garding matters of policy, are held 
every spring. + Officers directing 
TMEA activities are: Pres.—Euell 
Porter, Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene; chairmen: (band)—Jack H. 
Mahan, Texarkana; (orchestra)—P. 
C. Martinez, Tyler; (vocal)—Don 
Morton, Stephenville; sec.-treas.—D. 
O. Wiley, Lubbock. 

Utah Music Educators Association 
will open its 1948-49 activities with 
clinic sessions prior to the meeting of 
the Utah Education Association Oc- 
tober 7-9 in Salt Lake City. The an- 
nual business meeting and election 
will also be held at this time. Other 
features of the Salt Lake City clinic 
will be an all-state chorus and all-state 
orchestra. The UMEA plans to have 
student groups trained by out-of-state 
conductors with clinics for orchestra, 
band, chorus and piano music educa- 
tion workshops, and wind and string 
instrumental ensembles. State con- 
tests are sponsored by the Utah High 
School Activities Association, A. P. 
Warnick, president. Utah is divided 
into nine regions and each section 
sponsors its own contest or festival 
The 1949 festivals will be held in April, 
with locations not yet definitely set. 
+ Presiding over the UMEA during 
the past season have been the follow- 
ing: Pres.—Jesse Lillywhite, 837 25th 
St. Ogden; vice-pres. (band)—Farrel 
D. Madsen, Provo; vice-pres. (orch.)— 
John G. Hilgendorff, Provo; vice- 
pres. (vocal)—Newell B. Weight, St. 
George; vice-pres. (elem.)—Rosie Hill, 
Salt Lake City; sec—Lester H. 
Thrasher, 781 25th St., Ogden; treas.— 
Elvis B. Terry, Orem. 

Vermont Music Educators Associa- 
tion announces its annual business 
meeting and election of officers will be 
held in 3urlington, October 7-8. 
Another meeting is on the calendar of 
activities for 1949 but the time and 
place have not yet been decided. Plans 
for the annual festival are also incom- 
plete and will be announced later. The 
VMEA works with the Lions Club of 
Burlington and the Headmasters Club 
of Vermont in sponsoring the state 
contests. + Current officers of the 
VMEA are: Pres.—Esther E. Mesh, 
Box 251, Randolph; vice-pres.—George 
Low, Rutland; sec.—Priscilla Bedell, 
50 Pine St., Bellows Falls; treas.— 
Doris Newton, Montpelier. 

_Virginia Music Educators Associa- 
tion 1948-49 schedule begins in Rich- 
mond October 28-29 with a business 
meeting and election. An _ all-state 
string orchestra clinic is being planned 
for December 3-5, and all-state band 
and music education workshops are 
slated for the first two weeks of Febru- 
ary. The VMEA also sponsors state 
contests, working in conjunction with 
the Virginia Music Festival, Inc., Mrs. 
Randolph H. Catlin, president. Five 
district vocal and instrumental festi- 
vals are scheduled for March and 
April, and the state finals will take 
place in May. + Holding VMEA of- 
hees until the October election are: 
Pres—Sharon B. Hoose, 606 15th St., 
N. W., Charlottesville; vice-pres. (vo- 
cal)\—Florence Booker, Arlington; 
vice-pres. (instrumental)—William J. 
Nicholas, Lynchburg; _ sec.-treas.— 
Ruth Emmert, 1 Monroe Terrace, Rad- 
ford. + Lester S. Bucher has been ap- 
Pointed Virginia state supervisor of 
music. 
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Washington Music Educators Asso- 
ciation will begin its year’s activities 
with the holding of a series of clinics 
on elementary school music in coop- 
eration with the State Department of 
Public Instruction. No state conven- 
tion is being planned because the 
WMBA plans to participate fully in 
the Northwest Regional Conference to 
be held in Portland, Oregon. Dis- 
trict festivals will be held in the 
Spring in each of the six WMEA 
districts. State committees will be re- 
activated in cooperation with the 
MENC Advancement Program. 
WMEA President Francis H. Baxter 
is taking one year’s leave of absence. 
+ Carrying on activities of the organ- 
ization are the following: first vice- 
res.—Harriet Charlton, Ballard High 

chool, Seattle; second vice-pres.—Del- 
win Jones, Tacoma; sec.—Eleanor Tip- 
ton, Clark College, Vancouver; treas. 
—Jack Francis, Puyallup. 

West Virginia Music Educators As- 
sociation has set its next annual busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers 
for the Hotel Chancellor, Parkersburg, 
November 19-20. Choral and instru- 
mental workshops and music educa- 
tion forums will be held at this state 
meeting, in line with the agenda of 
the MENC Advancement Program. 
+ Officers of the WVMEA who will 
continue until November are: Pres.— 


Miriam Gelvin, Marshall College, 
Huntington; vice-pres——Karl 
Brown, Spencer; sec.—Mrs. Lureata 


Martin, Box 527, Charles Town; treas. 
—Doris Fleming, Parkersburg. + The 
State Bandmasters’ Association will 
sponsor a band clinic in January, an 
all-state choral and orchestra festival 
in April and an all-state band festival 
in May—all at Huntington. 

Wisconsin School Music Associa- 
tion’s outstanding summer activity is 
the annual summer music clinic on the 
University of Wisconsin campus in 
Madison. Music educators of national 
fame train the all-state band, all-state 
orchestra and all-state chorus. Numer- 
ous student ensembles and solo re- 
citals are planned by vocal and in- 
strumental specialists. + This year, 
the summer clinic was scheduled 
July 5 to August 14. The annual 
business meeting of the Wisconsin 
School Music Association will be held 
November 3 in Milwaukee during the 
convention of the Wisconsin Education 
Association. Other music education 
clinics are being planned for January 6-8 
at the University of Wisconsin, Febru- 
ary at the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, and March at the Stevens 
Point State Teachers College. Eight- 
een District Music festivals will be 
held, as usual, in April and May. The 
state finals in solo and ensemble con- 
tests will be held in Madison, May 14. 
+ Officers of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association are: Pres.—K. R. 
N. Grill, 1039 Weston Ave., Wausau; 
vice-pres—R. A. Parker, Whitewater; 
sec.-treas—H. C. Wegner, 210 State 
St., Madison. + Lloyd Schultz has been 
appointed Wisconsin state supervisor of 
music. Address: State Board of Educa- 
tion, Madison. 

Wyoming Music Educators Associa- 
tion is planning a clinic concert with 
all-state groups, string workshop and 
percussion workshop to be held during 
the first week of December. Plans are 
being formulated for a broad and 
varied program of activities, states 
President Vagner in a recent com- 
munication, indicating special em- 
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ss TO Lg ee ema easy- 
ay? parade or ener 
VanderCook 1.0 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS—Novelty for ten solo. 
ists (mo narrator) .. Newell H. Long 1.50 


TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMPi—Easy Sol 
Baritone, Trombone or Bass pling 








CHESTNUTS Narrator Novel! ‘or Band or 
Brass Sextet ...... N H 1 

MARCHE from “The Love for Three Oranges,” 
—Class “C” difficulty . ae ? 

F.B. $1.75 2.75 


SOUTH OF THE RIO Selection a Latin 
American Melodies Arranged by J. Giivedes. 
F.B. 3.50 5.00 

PETER AND THE WOLF Tri pte 
Effective class “C’ -... Prokofieff-Johnson. 
F.B. 2.00 ee pe 





BEAU SABREUR Overture—Easy Pe “D") 


for contest or concert ............... J. Olivadoti. 

F.B. 2.50 S.B. 4.00 
POLONAISE IN Ap—Beautiful eae tran- 

PB ee S.B. 


BADINAGE FOR BRASSES—Brilliant. modern: 
Latin American rhythms Heist L Walters. 
F.B. 5.00 S.B. 7.50 

WAGGERY iy eS ans 
concert work featuring woodwin 

Harold i" Waiters 

F.B. 5.00 S.B. 7.50 

AND ORION—Splendid pn —_ 

overture in the Aeolian mode . 

Clair W. ighnsea. 

F.B. 4.00 6.00 


ROMANTIC mason Dowie class 
“C's symphonic geapertinge -- wiaaaunies 


-glehnson, 
F.B. 4.00 6.00 


BAND FOLIOS: 


- % & ENSEMBLE BAND FOLIO by Harvey 
S. Whistler and Herman A. Hummel. Ele 
mentary and yy throughout, the 
contents are drawn from the rich sources 
of folk lore, Opera, ~~ and Band. 
Each band folio includes a solo (melody 
part for individual solo or unisonal band 
peviee. and an ensemble (harmony) par! 
ior band performance. Provides an easy 
and gradual transition from unisonal ix 
~ ge to regular elementary band reper- 
oire 


Band parts, each $0.40 
Piano Conduct 13 

















OLD GLORY i, — FOLIO. Sixteen glorious 
suitable for 


Shana" & occasion. Includes: FLI 
Holmes— CIBLE 
INVAD ERS. J. Olivadoti—OUR 
MEN, E. Kle THE SEA 
own, E. Chenetie— AGE 





Blow the Man D. 
seg. J. “Oli doti— UNITED 

Ww. J FFICER OF THE 
GUARD, E. Klefiman—FOLLOW THE 
GUIDON. G. E. .__~ OUT THE 
COMMANDOS. M. Barr—UNDER ONE 
BANNER. Ernest ,* 2. others. 





Canduct, 1.0 





& Lexington 
12, Illinois 
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phasis on several phases of the Ad- 
vancement Program. The following 
officers direct activities of the WMEA: 
Pres—Robert Vagner, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie; vice-pres.—Harry 
Carnine, Laramie, and Neil Lamont, 
Sheridan; sec.-treas—Leonard Tabor, 
Converse County High School, Doug- 
las. 








Ensemble Lists 





NEW BOOK of comprehensive music 

lists for instrumental ensembles will 
be ready about September 1, according to 
an announcement by the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association. 
The best compositions of the last five 
centuries are represented in the volume. 
Works published up to May 1, 1948, have 
been included, with music for over sev- 
enty different instrumental combinations 
being listed. Many new instrumental 
classifications appear in the book. All 
are considered suitable for either con- 
test or public performance. 

Each number is carefully graded for 
difficulty on a scale of I to VI. The 
selection and grading of music for 
these lists represents the painstaking 
work of a committee of twenty-seven 
teachers, symphony players and opera 
orchestra members. All have had 
many years of experience teaching and 
performing in ensembles. The com- 
mittee personnel represents a cross- 
section of musical America, being 
drawn from fourteen widely separated 
states. Junior and senior high school, 
college and conservatory teachers are in- 
cluded in the membership. 

In the Foreword to the volume, 
General Chairman Itving Tallmadge 
of the NSBOVA says: “Because en- 
sembles are so extensively used not 
only for contest, but for public per- 
formance, home enjoyment, as well as 
for the development of real musician- 
ship, this list of materials has been 
made both varied and inclusive. Num- 
bers range in difficulty from elemen- 
tary to college and conservatory level, 
and are listed alphabetically by com- 
poser in each grade of difficulty. In 
general, grades II through V are con- 
sidered of senior high school level. 
For program purposes, however, it is 
quite possible to find music of real 
beauty and significance in the grade II 
classification. Only mature and tech- 
nically proficient students will find 
grades V and VI within their grasp. . . 
Considerable program music has becn 
listed, and to help bridge the gap be- 
tween the student and the contem- 
porary composer, several works in the 
ultra-modern idiom have been _in- 
cluded.” . 

Also ready for distribution soon will 
be the NSBOVA list of instrumental 
and vocal solos. 


{Prices: Instrumental Ensemble Lists— 
$1.00 per copy postpaid; Instrumental and 
Vocal Solo Lists—75e per copy postpaid. 
Quantity prices on request.] 


_ Fanny C. Amidon, head of the pub- 
lic school music department at Valley 
City (N. Dak.) State Teachers College 
since 1899, died at her home in Valley 
City the first of March. Miss Amidon 
was a leader in music circles in North 
Dakota and for thirty-five years a 
member of the MENC, joining in 
1913, later becoming a Life Member. 
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Full Orch. .......... 
Symphonic Orch. 
Extra Parts (each) 
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Suite 


jiddler’s Junes 
— For Orchestra — 


George Frederick McKay 


eee eee ene eeeeeee 


An interesting novelty that will 
be welcomed by School Orchestras. 
Score may be examined by conductors. 


J. Fischer & Bro. 119 West 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 





David W. Hughes, for seventeen 
years director of instrumental music 
in the Elkhart (Indiana) Public 
Schools, has announced his resigna- 
tion to become chairman of the or- 
chestra department of the Arthur Jor- 
dan Conservatory of Music in Indian- 
apolis, replacing Victor Kolar who has 
resigned. Mr. Hughes is a vice presi- 
dent of the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Association, 
heading the Band Division, and was 
chairman of Region Three of the NS- 
BOVA from 1944 until the recent re- 
organization. He is president of the 
Indiana. chapter of the American 
String Teachers Association and chair- 
man for the Indiana State Commit- 
tee on String Instruction; member of 
American Bandmasters Associations. 


Highlands Chapter No. 15, com- 
posed of MENC Student Members at 
New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, crowned its year of activi- 
ties by acting as host to some four 
hundred high school students who par- 
ticipated in the Band Festival held on 
the University campus April 24. Both 
the planning and operation of the 
Festival was under the direction of the 
student members’ organization, which 
Lloyd N. Garrison of Las Vegas heads 
as president. The chapter has been 
active throughout the year in arrang- 
ing meetings with guest speakers, and 
in holding discussions and demonstra- 
tions in connection with various phases 
of music teaching under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. Roberta Henderson Zohn 
of the music faculty, who is also New 
Mexico chairman for the MENC Com- 
mittee on Student Membership and 
Student Activities. 
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MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN 


SONGS FOR THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


by MacCarteney 


159 songs for two to six year olds. 


$2.00 
SINGING GAMES FOR 


CHILDREN 
by Hamlin-Guessford 


Old singing games which children 
have always enjoyed. A book for 
children from nursery school age 
through second grade. 


$1.25 


I LOVE TO SING 
by LeBron-Olson 


Songs, brief and lively, which in- 
terpret musically the activities of 
the young child’s day. 


$1.25 


TWENTY LITTLE SONGS 


by Jessie Carter 


A book of short tuneful melodies 
for children four to seven years of 


age. 


Write for complete catalog 


$.75 


The WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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AND TECHNICALLY EASY 
COMPOSITIONS BY 


DANTE 


FIORILLO 
* 


WOODWINDS 


SIX SKETCHES (ill) ..... Teer h 
RUSTIC SCENES (ill) .......... 1.50 


Flute, Oboe, (or Clar. in B>) 
Clarinet in B°, and Bassoon 


BRASS 


SUMMER MUSIC (Ill) ........ 1.50 
Two Trumpets and Two Trombones 
(or alternate one Horn in F) 


PIANO 


TEN SIMPLE PIECES ........... 1.00 
FOUR PASTORALS ............ 1.00 
TWILIGHT GATB cc csccccees -20 
LULLABY GAT cecccceccece -20 


BAND 


SOUTH AMERICAN HOLIDAY (IV) 


Full Band ..4.50 Sym. Band . .6.00 
Full Score Available 


CRESCENDO FOR BAND (Il!) 
Full Band ..3.00 Sym. Band ..4.50 


CHORALE MARCH (I!) 
Full Band ..2.75 Sym. Band . .4.00 


a= © a= 


Send for thematic catalogue. 


Order from your dealer or direct 
from 





Educational Publishing Institute Corp. 
200 Bleecker St. New York 12, N.Y. 
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Scope of the Music Education Program 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHT 





iar word patterns and_ associations, 
unless the music is so familiar that 
the sounds themselves recall the mem- 
ory of previous experiences. This is, 
without doubt, the reason why musical 
repertory expands so slowly. In music 
we understand and, perhaps, come to 
love what we already know because 
the familiarity of the patterns of sound 
gives us a comfortable sense of well- 
being and security. 

Music may be a universal language 
in the sense that a musical vocabulary 
has no linguistic barriers, but, if it is 
a universal language, it is a very diffi- 
cult one. The educator who believes 
that an understanding of music is a 
valuable, even an essential, part of the 
equipment of a well-educated man is 
faced with a major problem. The 
training of the ear is in most cases a 
long and arduous task. The musician 
may be willing to devote the time and 
effort required to develop an adequate 
technic of hearing—though there are 
altogether too many musicians who, 
having ears, hear not—but for the lay- 
man the task is formidable in its de- 
mands. He therefore substitutes goals 
which are easier to realize successfully. 
The student of “appreciation”—and the 
quotation marks around the word are 
generally fully merited—is taught the 
dates of the composer’s birth and 
death, something of the history of his 
life, a bibliography of his works, some- 
thing of the manners, morals, and cus- 
toms of the age in which he lived, and 
a wash of words describing, generally 
most ineffectively, the “idiom” in which 
he wrote; he is classified as classicist, 
romanticist or impressionist. 

In the music criticism of today we 
are flooded with a plethora of words, 
“neo -classicist,” “neo - romanticist,” 
“post-expressionist,” perhaps “hyper- 
neo-post-expressionistic romanticist”’— 
terms which seem to me to be gener- 
ally meaningless. The value of these 
courses, if any, comes, I _ believe, 
through whatever experience in listen- 
ing the student may acquire when he is 
subjected to the music itself. Such 
listening experience is, in my opinion, 
worth infinitely more than dozens of 
lectures on history and _ aesthetics. 
When the listening is done under the 
direction of an enthusiastic teacher who 
inspires the student by the intensity of 
his own devotion to the art, its value 
may be real and its influence far- 
reaching. Even the smallest beginning 
in the direction of the development of 
the technic of listening is basic and 
honest, and forms a firm foundation 
for future growth. 

Another point worthy of emphasis 
is that aesthetic discussion and criti- 
cism, before the student is aurally pre- 
pared for it, may tend to make hypo- 
crites of us all. We are informed that 
certain music is “good” music, other 
music is “mediocre” and still other 
music is “bad.” I am speaking now 
entirely in aesthetic terms. It is quite 
possible that certain music may be 
physically bad for us at certain times. 
I would not, for example, suggest lis- 
tening to the last movement of the 





HOWARD HANSON 


{This article is taken from the manuscript of 
an address delivered by Dr. Hanson at the 
first general session of the Biennial Conven- 
tion of the MENC, Detroit, April 1948. Dr, 
Hanson, internationally renowned as a com- 
poser and conductor, is Director of the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. He 
is president of the American Music Council, 
past president of the Music Teachers National 
Association, and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music.] 


“Rites of Spring,” or certain types of 
the more violent boogie-woogie, while 
digesting a hearty dinner. To label 
music in qualitative terms is another 
matter. To classify all of the music 
of Bach as “great” and all of the music 
of Offenbach as “trivial’’ tends to de- 
velop a kind of a social register of 
music. 

The precious attitude toward the 
arts has always seemed to me one 
which educators should discourage. 
A healthy, robust and honest apprecia- 
tion should, within reasonable limits, 
allow the hearer to enjoy in varying 
degrees many different types of music. 
The sounds which proceed from the 
scores of Palestrina, Handel, Mozart, 
Debussy, Grieg, Prokofieff, and Gersh- 
win, vary enormously, but each makes 
its particular contribution to the sensi- 
tive musical ear. A love for the music 
of Bach does not necessarily preclude 
the enjoyment of the music of Morton 
Gould. And I believe this catholicity 
of taste, which I would regard as a 
strength rather than as a weakness, 
develops quite naturally if we listen 
with an honest ear. 

If the great literature of music is to 
be appreciated by large masses of 
people, if our college courses in music 
appreciation are to accomplish their 
basic purpose of sensitizing the ear to 
an understanding of the language 0 
sound, then we must not only develop 
new pedagogic technics, but we must 
use more fully and completely the me- 
chanical means already at our dis- 
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Bartholomew 
Bartholomew 
Cady 
Charles 


De Grassi-Ducrest 
Falk 

Herbert-Deis 
Mueller 

Prichard 

Rasley 

Sacco 

Sibelius 


Abt-Maynard 
Beckhard 
Branscombe 

Cox 

Cox 

Handel-Deis 
Roberts-Deis 
Webbe-Woodworth 
Yartin-Ducrest 


Beethoven-Hernried 
Branscombe 

Bratt 
O’Hara-Downing 
Rommé 

Ryder 


® New York 17 — 3 East 43rd Street 
® Brooklyn 17 — 275 Livingston Street 
® Cleveland 14 — 43 The Arcade 
® Los Angeles 55 — 700 West 7th Street 
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DPD GGG GMA SA SSSASS SASSO 


Mixed Voices 


(SATB unless otherwise specified) OCT. NO. 
*Grandma Grunts. Folk Song -.......--2--------------------- 9680 
*Riddle Song. Folk Song (Full) 968! 
| am Alpha and Omega (T or S Solo) ....................-. 9694 
Rejoice in the Lord, O ye — 4 or T Solo and 
Bar. or Alto Solo) . STE TAR Le. 9723 
eee 9649 
He that dwelleth in the secret place (SAB) .. pert 9701 
Pilgrims of Love, from "Sweethearts ................. 9684 
Create in me a clean heart, O God (SAB) _.......... 9707 
Christus Victor. Welsh Chorale 2... 9642 
Lead, Gindty Geb (1 Seted occ 9664 
Railroad Reverie (T mm 9644 
*Glade of Tuoni . 9568 
5 . 
Women’s Voices 
(SSA unless otherwise specified) 
*The Silent Water-Lily .... 9688 
Blow winds, O softly blow haniinisinétinte an 
Afar on the purple moor (SSAA, _ ee 
Chartless (SA) .. 9686 
I'm nobody, who are you? (SA) . ..... 9685 
Trust in the Lord! (SA) .. 9698 
Peace | leave with you (SA) .... 9696 
*Glorious Apollo. A Glee sitiimiiicssig. a 
Roundelay (SSAA) . aeianiibiiies Lae = 9652 
5 a 
Men’s Voices 
(TTBB unless otherwise specified) 
Soldier's Song. Irish Folk Song ..... 9653 
Afar on the purple moor (T and B Soli) 9758 
*This night a wondrous revelation . 9662 
| walked today where Jesus walked . 9699 
*Annabel Lee (Full, T and B Soli) Ee 
*Who'll be a witness? Spiritual (T Solo) ............. 9650 


*a cappelle 


SL. DB GG GAAS WOW 
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PRICE 


16 
15 
.20 


.20 
16 
.20 
16 
16 

.20 
.20 
25 
12 


15 
16 
16 
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BUDDY RICH 
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brass section 






Seated: BUDDY RICH. Standing: TOM ALLISON, -=5 
JACK CARMAN, BOB SWOPE and MARIO DAONE 
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What you have long been waiting for! 


SONGS FOR BOYS 


(Junior High) 
By Robert W. Gibb 


All melodies in the book within range of about 


UNISON SONGS an octave, so may be sung in unison if desired. 
THREE-PART SONGS or two unchanged voices and Bass. 





Give them songs with texts they like and hear them sing! Twelve original 
songs about subjects of definite interest to boys. 


Price 50 Cents Net 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ON APPROVAL? 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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posal. In this regard, certain of to. 
day’s developments are, to put it ey. 
phemistically, something less than 
hopeful. I have always been an ar. 
dent advocate of free enterprise ip 
American broadcasting, preferring the 
ills that we have under the commercial 
systems to those that might come un. 
der a bureaucratic government control, 
The success of our system of broad- 
casting, however, depends upon the 
goodwill and judgment of the great 
broadcasting companies. During the 
present days of apparent affluence, 
radio time on the networks has been 
almost entirely given over to adver. 
tising companies which have deluged 
the American public with meretricious 
programs. We still have broadcasts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the NBC Or- 
chestra, the Detroit Orchestra, the Or- 
chestras of the Nation series, and the 
Metropolitan Opera, for which we are 
Certain hours, however, 
which were formerly given over by 
certain networks to interesting and 
sometimes venturesome programs of 
new music, have of late been aban- 
doned to the advertisers or to jazz 
orchestras. It used to be possible, if 
one stayed up late enough, to hear 
good music on the radio. Now, even 
those late hours are denied us. Such 
capitulation to greed—for this seems 
the only accurate description for it— 
is not good either for music or, indeed, 
for private radio control which pleads 
guilty to its own bad judgment. 

An equally unfortunate development, 
and one which seems pathetic, is that 
found. in the field of frequency modu- 
lation broadcasting. Frequency modu- 
lation—as most of you know—is broad- 
casting on a shorter wave length in 
which the sound is transmitted with 
much greater clarity and fidelity. Such 
broadcasting is especially valuable in 
the transmission of music. By a recent 
decision of the American Federation of 
Musicians, the broadcasters “won” their 
right to broadcast simultaneously over 
short and long wave. The result is that, 
whereas formerly it was possible for 
the music lover to hear at least oc- 
casional broadcasts of recorded sym- 
phonic music over frequency modula- 
tion stations while the long-wave sta- 
tions were broadcasting soap operas, 
it is now possible to hear the same 
soap opera over either AM or FM by 
simply punching a button. This is a 
tremendous development! It is now 
possible to hear “Portia Faces Life” 
with greater fidelity than ever before. 
This constitutes a flagrant misuse of a 
medium which might, if properly used, 
go far toward reducing objections to 
present-day commercial broadcasting. 

A far more serious matter is the de- 
cision on the part of the American 
Federation of Musicians to prohibit its 
members from making further record- 
ings. I am conscious of the inequities 
which formed the basis for this de- 
cision. The present outmoded copy- 
right laws, drawn up before the days 
of the radio, the sound film and the 
juke box, give scant protection to the 
composer and little to the performer. 
It is true that electrical transcriptions 
could, at least theoretically, destroy the 
livelihood of all but a few performers 
in the recording industry. 

The musicians’ union and its presi- 
dent, James C. Petrillo, have no ‘ob- 
jection to recordings for home use of 
for educational purposes. They do ob- 
ject to the use of electrical transcrip- 
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tions which deprive the musician of 
legitimate employment. Yet, the pres- 
ent boycott against recording does its 
greatest damage to the reproduction of 
serious music. It particularly harms 
the American composer who must see 
his music gather dust on the shelf 
while the music of his foreign colleague 
is recorded abroad and exported to 
this country. Above all, it takes away 
from the layman the most powerful 
means for the development of musical 
understanding, and it deprives the 
music educator of his most potent 
weapon against musical illiteracy, for 
the record and the phonograph are as 
important to the musician as the micro- 
scope is to the biologist, the telescope 
to the astronomer, or the slide-rule to 
the mathematician. It is to be hoped 
that the musician may not long be de- 
prived of these tools which he so des- 
perately needs in a world of sound that 
still belongs so completely to Portia 
and Spike Jones. 

I cannot conclude this talk without 
commenting on the third phase of the 
onference’s program: music in the 
world community. We, as musicians, 
feel that the musical art is capable of 
performing a real service in the world 
community. We know that it trans- 
cends national boundaries, that it even 
penetrates iron curtains, that the skald 
and the troubadour have, since the be- 
ginning of time, roved about from 
country to cofintry, frequently carrying 
into foreign lands a greater understand- 
ing of their distant neighbors. We 
feel, too, that music has not been used 
to the degree which many of us feel 
it might be used. 
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2 ROBERTA 
CHORAL SELECTION 


By Jerome Kern 
Transcribed by Clay Warnick 


What has been a standard prac- 
tice for band and orchestra, 
namely the selection, now be- 
comes a reality for chorus. The 
magnificent melodies of Jerome 
Kern’s Roberta have been shaped 
into a well balanced unit which 
is sure to please audiences of 
all ages. 
THE TOUCH OF YOUR HAND 
YESTERDAYS 








LOVELY TO LOOK AT 
I WON'T DANCE 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 


T. B. HARMS CO. 


40c each => 












For the past two years I have served 
as a member of the U. S. Commission 
for UNESCO. Being the only musi- 
cian on the Commission I have done 
what I could to see that the poten- 
tialities of music were recognized. In 
this respect I can report to you some 
modest progress. After many months 
of discouragement, it is possible to 
report that music at last has a place 
in the thinking of the Commission. It 
is also possible to report that the for- 
mation of a special music panel for the 
U. S. Commission of UNESCO has 
been formally authorized and is now 
formed. The panel will have sub- 
committees attached to it, devoted to 
special problems such as musical re- 
construction and rehabilitation, music 
education, the exchange of persons and 
of music, a special representative on 
the panel devoted to the study of copy- 
right problems, and the like. In this 
work I have had the invaluable co- 
operation of the Conference’s associate 
executive secretary, Vanett Lawler. 

If this work is to be successful and 
if music is to play any part in the im- 
portant work of UNESCO, I am sure 
I do not need to tell you that the 
cooperation of every musical organiza- 
tion in the United States is urgently 
needed. Music is represented in the 
U. S. Commission by the National 
Music Council. Never before, to my 
knowledge, has music been recognized 
officially as a valuable agent in the 
promotion of international understand- 
ing. Never before have we been given 
such a challenge for service. To the 
degree that we meet that challenge will 
the confidence of our colleagues in other 
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fields be measured and justified. We 
have been fairly vocal, as a profession, 
on the importance of music in the 
lives of peoples and nations. Now is 
our chance to prove whether or not 
our protestations were honest and sin- 
cere. .In the language of the frontier 
we now must “put up or shut up!” 
For the sake of our profession and 
our country, for the sake of the world 
community which so desperately needs 
tolerance and understanding, I plead 
with you for your cooperation. Music 
has always, in its highest manifesta- 
tions, been the language of the human 
spirit, representing its highest desires 
and its noblest aspirations. It has been 
a language of love, of affection, of 
spiritual discernment and understand- 
ing. If we, as its agents, become 
worthy of the art which we serve it 
may be that music may become a po- 
tent force for the promotion of human 
brotherhood and world peace. 


Bessie Stanchfield, Los Angeles 
County Music Supervisor, died March 
24. At the time of her death, she was 
working for a doctor’s degree at the 
University of Southern California. Miss 
Stanchfield had been a teacher for 
many years in St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
before assuming her Los Angeles 
duties in 1945. 

George Lanson has been appointed 
to the western sales force by the 
Music Publishers Holding Corpora- 
tion (Harms, Inc., Remick Music 
Corp., New World Music Corp., Ad- 
vanced Music Corp., M. Witmark & 
Sons). 
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— “Steamboat A-Comin’!” 
Mildred Kerr and Roger 
son. 


A Junior High operetta 
are given a _ rhythmically 


easy to sing!) setting. 


— “Elijah”, by 


school or church choir 


familiar numbers were 


the narratives were 


eral numbers were 


novelty choruses. 


Including 


@ The Forty-Niners — 


medley of the 


tions.) Ellen Jane Lorenz 


tistic a cappella 


SSAATTBB. 


boys’ two-part chorus. 


James 


a ‘symphonic’ 
TTBB. 


from recitatives to readings, 
transposed 
lower, and the accompaniment is 
made practical for organ or piano. 


Lorenz’s New School 
Music for the Autumn 


by 
Wil- 


Ameri- 
can river traditions and legends 


and 


harmonically brilliant (but oh! so 


Mendelssohn, 


edited by Ellen Jane Lorenz. 


A practical arrangement for the 
The less 
omitted, 
transferred 


sev- 


—> “Lorenz's Four-Part Concert 
Choruses” (S.A.T.B.) 
A book of program music, with 


a double feature: 1) arrangements 
of popular classics, and 2) modern 


— 11 New Octavo Choruses 


the 


story of the gold rush, with a 
songs of 
times. (SA, SAB, and SATB edi- 


the 


@ Night Rise — a difficult, ar- 
chorus 
Roger C. Wilson 


for 


@ Why Fire Engines are Red 
— a jolly song of “logic” 


for 
Allen 


@ The Old Chisholm Trail — 


f 


arrangement ior 
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HE following facts on music educa- 

tion and the public’s desire for it are 

taken from the first national survey 
ever made of the public interest in music. 
The survey was made for the American 
Music Conference by an independent re- 
search firm, A: S. Bennett Associates of 
New York, and is based on the findings 
of interviews with 4,537 families or 15,- 
566 individuals in 74 cities, towns and 
rural areas. 

The American public is overwhelming- 
ly in favor of instruction on musicz al in- 
struments offered in the schools, in the 
same way as cooking classes, manual 
training or physical education—paid for 
out of tax-supported school funds. On 
this public opinion question, 85% voted 
“yes,” 5.4% voted “no” and 9.8% had 
no opinion. Two-thirds of those favor- 
ing this plan think the instruction should 
be given free, while 23% think there 
should be a small charge, 10% being un- 
decided. 

Little difference was found between 
families with children, who voted 88% 
in favor of such a plan, and families 
without children who voted 80% in favor. 
Actually, the negative votes from fam- 
ilies without children were very small 
(6.8% compared with 4.4% for families 
with children). Some of those without 
children felt unqualified to judge and 
voiced no opinion. Furthermore, the opin- 
ions did not appear to be biased by 
whether or not the family had children 
of school age, indicating that American 
families believe music should be a part 
of the educational system for the good 
of the community and country as a 
whole, and not as a direct benefit that 
might be derived just for those families 
with children of school age. 

It is interesting to note that those 
families who would benefit most by free 
school music, such as the lower income 
groups, foreign born and colored fam- 
ilies, and the relief and unemployed, are 
slightly less favorable to the plan than 
the public as a whole. No significant dif- 
ferences as to attitude were found by size 
of city or geographic section. 

A large majority (73%) of those 
favoring a public school music plan be- 
lieve that lessons should be given dur- 
ing school hours, and 85% think credits 
toward graduation should be given for 
school music. 

One out of six boys and one out of 
four girls (children under 20 years of 
age) now play, or formerly played, a 
musical instrument. Participation by 
children is highest in the 10-14 age 
bracket, 36.9% of the girls and 22.7% 
of the boys in this age group being pres- 
ent players. 

However, these figures on participa- 
tion are in direct contrast to the belief 
of 94.5% of American families (with 
and without children) that every child 
should have an opportunity to find out 
if he is interested in learning to play an 
instrument. Family income, of course, 
has a lot to do with the low participation 
figures. Instrument ownership in the 
different income groups points toward 
this. Whereas 45% of “A” families 
($5,000 and over annual income) have 
present plavers, only 20% of the “D” 
families ($2,000 and under) have players 
of musical instruments. 


Not very many parents want their chil- 
dren to be professional musicians. (j 
parents favorable to starting children on 
instruments, only 1.4% have professional 
aspirations for them. A large majority 
(71. 6%) stress music as personal enjoy- 
ment for the child and 43.7% think of 
the educational and cultural value of 
music. 

The average adult believes the~ chil- 
dren should start taking lessons at the 
age of seven. As the child becomes older, 
there is less chance he will get started 
playing. Although parents are definitely 
planning or seriously considering starting 
57.4% of the seven-year-olds, they have 
the same thought for only 30.4% of the 
11-14 group and 12.7% in the 15-18 
bracket. These figures are an indication 
of how important school music training 
can be in making music a permanent part 
of children’s lives. 

The facts are that, although schools 
have made much progress in recent years, 
music training in the schools is still in- 
adequate, according to public opinion, 
Only 20.4% of present players had actual 
music training in the schools. 

When parents start their children on 
musical instruments, 70% of them will 
play the piano, 4.4% will play bowed 
string instruments, 4.2% fretted string, 
6.8% wind instruments. At present the 
average child will continue to study and 
play for a period of five years. Half 
the former players stopped ‘because they 
were “too busy; had other interests," 
28.7% lost interest and almost as many 
disposed of their instruments or di 
have any. Only 4.7% stopped because 
they had been forced to play by their 
parents and less than 10% said the rea- 
son was lack of talent and poor progress 

Parents and prospective players need 
more encouragement from outside the 
home. Asked whether anyone had en- 
couraged them to start their children 
taking lessons, 78.1% said “no one.” The 
school teacher encouraged only 5.5% and 
the music dealer 4% 

Among the activities and groups out- 
side the home that increase the interest 
in music, churches rated foremost. 
Movies and musical shows and _ the 
schools tied for second place as stin i 
of musical interest. City-size breakdown 
of the answers shows sharp differences 
In large cities, movies and musical shows 
are first in importance followed by or- 
chestras and concerts, schools and dance 
bands. In rural America, churches and 
schools were first. Next came movies, 
musical shows, and dance bands. 
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Raymond Kendall, professor of 
music at the University of Michigan 
and acting director of the Rachmani- 
noff Fund, has been named as visiting 
professor of music and acting director 
of the College of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Pro- 
fessor Kendall is president of the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
chairman of the MENC College and 
University Curriculum Committee. He 
will take up his USC duties on Sep- 
tember 1, succeeding Max Swarthout, 
retiring Dean of the College of Music. 

Mark H. Hindsley, assistant director 
of bands at the University of Illinois 
since 1934, has been named acting di 
rector for the next two years to take 
the place of Director Austin A. Haré 
ing who retires Septernber 1. Mr. 
Hindsley was president of the College 
Band Directors National Association 
in 1947, and is serving this year 4 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Association. 
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Piano Excellence-Prizes For 1948 
Guild Diploma Winners 





(Made available through the cooperation of B 


from Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 


FIRST RULE GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 
1. A SUPERIOR RATING from the Judge as a High School, Collegiote, o Am Di- 
en! 


ploma Winner in the National Piano Playing Auditions shall be required 
For detailed information, write: 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Box 1113 


ti Patron Members of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers). 
1, ARTIST_DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the FIVE MOST QUTSTANDING, 
{2) A $250.00 Cash Prize, and (b) Round-Trip Fare to New York City, and (c) An audition 
fore an Artist-Judge of international repute, and to the O 
STANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, and (e) A Debut Appearance in 
2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the TEN MOST OUTSTAND- 
ING From Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 
3. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING 


INE Chosen as MOST OUT- 
i York. 


trant. 


Austin, Texas 





HE Music Awards enter their tenth 

year conducted by Scholastic Maga- 

zines with the cooperation of MENC, 
as one of the projects of the Creative 
Music Committee, Helen Grant Baker, 
Chairman.* 

This year Columbia Records wil] 
sponsor all classifications of the Music 
Awards. Columbia will present cash 
awards for first ($25), second ($15), 
and third ($10) prizes in each classifi. 
cation. Certificates of Merit with the 
Scholastic Gold Seal go to all students 
winning prizes and honorable mentions, 

In addition, Columbia Records will 
present an album of specially chosen 
records to each winner of a prize or 
honorable mention. Titles of albums 
offered for each division are given un- 
der “Classifications and Prizes.” 

Now, for the first time, groups of 
students may submit cooperative music 
projects. for judging in Scholastic 
Awards under the new classification (No. 
10), Group Projects. Prizes for the 
projects will go to winners’ schools. 

Individual works in Projects may be 
submitted for regular awards in one of 
the other nine classifications. 

A word to the wise: When your stu- 
dents plan their entries for the Music 
Awards, be sure that you both read all 
the information that is given below. 
Entries may be disqualified for failure to 
observe the rules! 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND PRIZES 


Eligible students may enter compositions in 
any or all of these classifications: 

(1) SONG for solo voice (any voice) with 
original accompaniment. 3 prizes; 6 honorable 
mentions. Album: Celebrated Operatic Arias, Bidu 
Sayao, soprano, with The Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra. 

(2) PART-SONG with piano accompaniment. 
3 prizes; 3 honorable mentions. Album: Pro- 
kohev-Alexander Nevsky, Cantata, Op. 78, The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor, with Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, and 


¢ Westminster Choir. ; 
(3) PART-SONG without piano accompani- 
ment. 3 prizes; 3 


honorable mentions. Al- 
bum: <A Choral Concert, De Paur's Infantry 
Chorus. ' 

(4) HIGH SCHOOL SONG. 3 prizes; 3 
honorable mentions. Album: A Robeson Re- 
cital of Popular Favorites, Paul Robeson, bass- 
baritone, with the Columbia Concert Orchestra, 
E Balaban conducting. 
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* Beautiful materials 
*® Reasonable prices 
* Attractive colors 


pt delivery choose now 
from Coll e's large selection of ma- 
terials. or information, illustrations 
and samples of materials, write todcy 
for catalog C-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 


1000 N. Market St. 117 WN. Wacker Or. 
Champaign, I!inois Chicago 6, Illinois 
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(5) PIANO SOLO. Any ate or rhythmic 
movement. 3 prizes; 6 honorable mentions. Al- 
bum: Ravel—Piano Concerto for the — Hand, 
Robert Casadesus, piano, with The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 

(6) INSTRUMENTAL SOLO with piano 
companiment. 3 prizes; 3 honorable mentions. 
Album: Franck—Sonata in A Major for Violin 
and Piano, Zino Francescatti, violin, and R 
Casadesus, piano. 

(7) Composition for SIX OR LESS INSTRU: 
MENTS. 3 prizes; 3 honorable mentions. Al- 
bum: Mozart—Qwsintet in a Major for Clarinet 
and Strings, Reginald Kell, clarinet, and the 
Philharmonia Quartet. 


(8) Composition for ORCHESTRA, more 
than six instruments. 3 prizes; 3 honorable 
mentions. Album: Britten—The Young Per 


son’s Guide to the Orchestra, Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. : 

(9) Composition for BAND. 3 prizes; 3 
honorable mentions. Album: Morton Gould 
Symphonic Band Album, Morton Gould and his 
Symphonic Band. : 

(10) GROUP Project. 3 prizes to be given 
to the winners’ schools. Album: Humperdinck— 
Hansel and Gretel (Complete Opera), Rise 
Stevens, Nadine Conner, Thelma Votipka, Lillian 
Raymond, Claramae Turner, John Brownlee, ¥ 
The Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orc 
Max Rudolph, conductor. 


RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


DEADLINE. Entries must go to Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards, 7 East 12th Street, Net 
York 31." Y., postmarked no later than March 
14, 1 q 
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— WHO MAY ENTER. Any boy or girl is eli- 
gible if oguienly enrolled in seventh through 
twelfth grades in any public, private, or paro- 
chial school in the United States or ions 
and Canada. Students graduated in January or 
February, 1949, are free to participate if work 
entered was completed prior to graduation. 

— Special Note: Because there were no Scholas- 
tic Creative Music Awards in 1948, we make a 
special exception in 1949 for students who were 





tenth high-school seniors in 1948. Any student who 
Ul aga- graduated in June, 1948, may submit composi- 
ENC, tions to the 1949 Music Awards, provided these 

. compositions were composed while the student 
cative was in school. Entry blanks, in these cases, 
saker, must be signed by the student's high-school prin- 





GIVE LIVELIER TONE... 


cipal and music teacher. 
W AN 


will O D, WHAT TO ENTER. All com- 

Music Postnd no entry fee.” None is required. FASTER KEY ACTION! 
All compositions must have en blanks. 

($15), eS » Sais, Music Aver “y AR, Your musical instrument store or repair 

assifi- Compositions must be written /egibly in black man can now equip your saxophone 

h the Gusiag, SS on Guat Genus paper Set with genuine Res-O-Pads...recognized for 


than 12x15 inches. 
idents — eligible student may submit any number of 
‘10ns, entries for any or all classifications. 
; will For classifications 1, 2, 3, and 4, students 
: may submit either original lyrics (verse or words 
“hosen for music) or they may set published verse to 


superior performance and longer 
life. Skillfully designed and carefully 
manufactured to highest quality 
standards. Res-O-Pad’s exclusive con- 

























ze or music. . . . A 
Ibums If published verse is used, the source must struction assures livelier, richer 
: be given. Verse free of copyright restrictions tone and faster, more positive key action. 
n un- er (Check with your local librarian.) a. nin lity. i ool 
Recordings of compositions are welcomed. Be Only the best quality, import 
ps of AF — om ors, overs Secmnee. English bellows leather (brown kid) 
: return postage and la’ ‘or all recordings. 
music Copyright is not necessary for compositions and top grade woven felt are used. 
olastic enue in Oe ae Savacts. a Res-O-Pads are available in a complete 
J \. isions of the judges are ; 
| (No. st Judges may, in addition to awarding range of sizes to fit any saxophone. 
“ the listed a = award the Glndicn - a CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIV. 
Ss. dation’ for compositions which show specia : 
merit, but which do not win a prize or honor- C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 
ay be able mention. 
ne of WINNER NOTIFICATION, Award winners 
will be notified early in May through their 
ir stu- school principals. Checks, certificates and al- 
- bums will be forwarded to principals. The names 
Music of prize winners and their teachers will be an- . 
ad all nounced in Student Achievement Issues of Scho- (— onal iy, 
below. Mattie MS Ok MENTRIES. Winning entries THE BIGGEST SELLING...MOST Cross-section view shows RES-O-PAD’S ex- 
lure to will not be returned. Non-winning entries will POPULAR SAXOPHONE PADS clusive construction with metal ring to insure 
be returned only if return stage and self-ad- ON THE MARKET. round shape and accurate size; metal disc 
dressed envelope are included. soundboard to reflect and enrich tone quality; 
IZES PUBLICATION AND PRESENTATION. Scho- MADE OF TOP QUALITY IMPORT- firmer, woven felt for more positive key action. 
meas lastic —— retains -” right to war | ED ENGLISH BELLOWS LEATHER 
ons i non-profit presentation and reproduction of «& 
) with manuscripts recerving me x. the event AND FINEST GRADE WOVEN FELT. 
) wi of commercial publication by the composer or 
ynorable Scholastic Magazines, all royalties remain the EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION AS- 
as, Bidu property of the composer. SURES FASTER KEY ACTION, 
Opers LIVELIER TONE, LONGER WEAR. 
cae GROUP PROJECTS 
mn: Pro A GROUP PROJECT is any work involvin COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES TO 
8, The creative music vie is the result of coo ative FIT ANY MAKE OF SAXOPHONE. 
y, con group effort by students: cantata; musical show; 
no, and music to accompany a play, pageant, festival, 
etc. Individual compositions in the project may 
ompani- be by one or more students. A teacher may 





supervise work on the project directly, but the 


s. Al . 

Infantry compositions must be original with students. ~ 

; Any part of a project, if composed by one 

rizes; 3 student, may be entered in any of the other nine 4 

ron Re- classifications in the Music Awards, if it is ap- NY i TLS 0 
n, bass propriate. Such compositions may receive sep- * * © 


rchestra, arate consideration for individual awards in this 
manner. 


hythmic SPECIAL FORM OF ENTRY for Group Proj- 
ons. Al- ects. All entries for a group project must be in 
t Hand, one portfolio or folder, no larger than 15x20 
adelphia inches. 


Each project must carry on its outside cover 


























iano ac- the name and address of the school, the name 
nentions. of the principal, and the name of the teacher 
, i directed the Peopect, stased § A 
j _Any entry which is to considered for an in- -_ — 
dividual award must carry a regular entry blank SILVER GOLD PLATINUM 
NSTRU: and must be checked on the entry blank for 
ns. Al- ee cory. > ie came, —_ Group anges 
larinet and the individual classification shou checked. 
Ley Write Scholastic Creative Music Awards, 7 East PERFECT SCALE — SPLENDID INTONATION 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y., for a sample. 
more If the Group Project is submitted in booklet 
onorable form, extra py > - ——~ = = say 
Per- compositions to considered separately. ese 
1 Phil should, of course, carry the entry blank. “The Tone Heard ‘Round The World” 
Malcolm Each entry in a group project is subject to 
| +, ut thers = need on & subject 
izes; 3 ¢ limitations of classifications 1-10. 
Ciel Each project must be accompanied by a list of gE WYNES fiy TRADE MARES Pte 
and his the separate pieces included. A table of contents a wow “Je USED ON 
will serve this pu “ous! beitted in th Wa Haynes Co 0 
; fate entries previous: submitt in the . YNES UTES 
oe Scholastic Creative Music Awards may be in- BOSTON. MASS HA FL 
Rise duded if the students responsible for them did nec Tasst runx FOR YOUR PROTECTION ma Saas 
"Lillian not graduate before May or June, 1948. (See 
ce. wi special note under rule 2.) ese entries may 


mo WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 





Y¥ 
ONS _ 108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 
4 ~ me Awards are a proved by the Com- Branch: WM. S. ~~ y sy \~ ao 
: — : 
a March of the National Association ‘of ‘Secondary ‘School 33 West Fifty-first St. Suite 4, New 8, New 
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oh dear me dept. 


edited by mark time 





REQUIRED MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
from the 
VOLKWEIN CATALOG 


FOR THE 1948-49 NATIONAL FEDERATION FESTIVALS 
















Sponsored by the 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
... PESCETTI-A. Spalding $ .85 


... ROCERETO-Morgan -60 
GRIEG-Cafarella 1.25 









VIOLIN SOLO .““ ALLEGRO” 
TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLO .....“"MEDITATION” 
WOODWIND QUINTET “NORWEGIAN DANCE”. 
HORN SOLO “GOLDEN DAYS” .... FLOYD ST. CLAIR -40 
BARITONE HORN SOLO “THE TWO BACHELORS” ..... LOUIS PANELLA 50 
TROMBONE SOLO “THE TWO GNOMES” ... LOUIS PANELLA 50 
TROMBONE QUARTET . “THE FOUR WINDS” MARCH .............. aalaliiiiittintas 

: . FRED W. CLEMENT _e1.00 
(From NOVELTY BRASS QUARTET LIBRARY VOL. II) 

(Complete—All Parts both clefs $1.00) 


Not published separately 


















e 
BRASS QUARTET EVENT “ANDANTINO” . mnteoninnnan: ee ae 
Two Trombones “BALLET NO. 2 Op. 38°’ 
BRASS QUARTET “ENCHANTMENT” . . CARLE-Wheeler -75 






BRASS QUINTET "LAST WALTZ” ..... .. SCHUBERT-Cafarella 1.25 


2 Trumpets, Horn, 2 Trombones 








The above numbers are published by 





HE conductor of this column an- 
nounces with regret the absence of 
this column from this issue due to 


VOLKWEIN’S P : f tl 
. emporary absence of the conductor— 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. and, for that matter, the absence of 


something to conduct. “I,” said he in an 
exclusive interview, from which all rep- 
resentatives of the press were excluded 
except himself, “am deeply disappointed.” 

{Oh dear me, mr. time, some contribu- 
tions have just come in, including your 
own, printed above in its entirety, if the 
New Yorker will pardon our use of the 
phrase. You will like the first one, mark 
—and it is addressed to us, so we, we 
trust, are not violating editorial privilege 
by printing it in the space where your 
highly esteemed column would be if it 
were was? subjunctive is contrary to 
fact—proofreader) .} 








Write for complete catalog of VOLKWEIN publications. 
Mail Orders Solicited 


























Complaint 
From an irritated reader whose name 
at a guess may be Mike (or Millicent) 
Jones—initials being M. J.: “Oh dear 
me, if you start something why fuddle? 
Oh dear me gave promise of a genuinely 
original and light touch in the staid, dry 
and almost constantly stays dry JouRNAL. 
I was irritated by the complete absence 
of the column from the April-May issue.” 
{Oh dear me, it’s true. The absence 
of the column last month was even more 

completer than this month.] 


Also Printed in Entirety 







“TOME 


. MEOIUM 






Use GAESE. H © 
COLORTONE REEDS 


| PLASTIC WITH THE VIBRANC 













Y OF CANE 





: : ; j ualities Dear mark time: Here’s a bouquet of 
e Economy + Longer playing life o Fine playing q wilted petunias to say congratulations 

TONE Reed on your mouthpiece, your instrument will ~ the ag pe _— may : he 

i OLOR o "sae eet ” distingui the play- dear me!” It is just what we all nee 

we «© pe. A distinctive color distinguishes Pit to jolt us back to the right perspective 






with a chuckle when life gets just too, 
too serious. 
Musicians in general, harpists in pat- 





ey Bd a — a is accurately surfaced and graduated by the 
COLORTONE process. 





their moisture-resis- 





COLORTONE plastic reeds are superior 00 CDN 3° roblem. On sale at 





The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical instrument Makers Since 1883 


Dept. ME . 60 Broadway 218 So. Wabash Avenue 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





iti blesome 
ant qualities and answer many a troubD® 
aoe aned music stores or order from us direct. 


Clarinet Reeds $.60 Alto Sax Reeds $.75 Tenor Sax Reeds $.90 


Chicago 4, tl. BLUE—Medium Hoard 





The Coler Tells the Strength 


Be sure to specify color wanted 
RED—Medium Soft WHITE—Medium 


ticular (I hope), will get at least a grin 
from these personal experiences I send 
along by way of moral and editorial sup- 
port. 

Take tuning—there just ain’t no way 
to keep forty-six (46) temperamental 
harp strings sounding harmoniously, but 
perspiration and perseverance helps! Yet 
one audience participant, when | momen- 
tarily held up a program to pull strings 
down once more to a low organ pitch, 


Music Educators Journal 
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was overheard to remark, “Why didn’t 
she tune that thing last week ?” 

Prominent orchestra position of harp 
and harpist brought comment on the long 
passages of silence, but neglected to men- 
tion that the harpist when she played 
was out on a limb in flashy solo caden- 
zas. “Harpist Brings Relief” headed 
one editorial flash, remarking that it was 
fortunate harpists were decorative since 
they played so seldom—and giving me an 
extreme aversion to the particular formal 
which was described in detail. I had 
trouble with my eyes for six months— 
saw red all the time! 

A harpist, as is quite generally known, 
needs a truck and a black silk dress. An- 
other “must” is a sense of humor for 
use when harp and harpist get hysterically 
stuck in a revolving door, or when an 
amiable gent gently tosses the harp 
through a chandelier! Something is al- 
ways happening—and usually there are 
strings attached. 

—ELIZABETH SEARLE LAmB, Route 9, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

{Oh dear me! Please give us the data 

on the chandelier experiment. } 


Here and There Dept. 

The subscription department of a 
magazine published in the vicinity of 64 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, had a bit of trouble because the 
Post Office claimed to have encountered 
difficulty in delivering magazines to a 
subscriber. This explains it all: 

“I desire to inform you that Ariah B. 
Johnsen of Butte, Montana was the 
same person of that name whose address 
was Box 98 of Schenectady New York 
but has been changed to Tampa Florida 
for the winter. I failed to notify you 
of my change of address. Sincerely, 
Ariah B. Johnsen.” 


Of Course 


Dear mr. time: A couple of hours after 
I read your oh dear me column in the 
February-March JourNAL, the following 
remark was made to me by a sixth-grade 
boy who is studying the trumpet: 

“Mr. Backman says that as soon as I 
learn a little more about cosmetics I 
can be in the Orchestra.” 

He meant chromatics. 

—FraNces HaArris, music teacher, 
Arnada Elementary School, Vancouver, 
Washington. 


{This is the end of the third installment of 
the oh dear me dept. Whether there will 
be another depends entirely on benevolent 
Journal readers, some of whom, anonymous & 
otherwise, have in the nick of time, so to 
Speak, administered the necessary oxygen (or 
iS it smelling salts, or perhaps intravenous 
feeding?) to sustain the small spark of life 
which persists for one more issue without 
apology. 

The apt cartoons were supplied by art 
Student Otto Rosenbusch and Scholastic Art 
Awards, to whom (there is another inad- 
Vvertent whom; but we are so dependent on 
whoms and whomsoevers, whether or not in- 
advertent) complete acknowledgment was 
made in the February-March issue—m.t.} 


June-July, Nineteen Forty-eight 





58 years of service 


PLANNING A SUMMER VACATION 
IN MINNESOTA? 


You'll enjoy the land of 10,000 lakes! Yes, 
and what’s more you'll appreciate the added 
advantage of MEETING OLD FRIENDS and 
NEW MUSIC at... 


SCHMITT’S lth ANNUAL 
MUSIC MATERIALS CLINIC 
AUGUST 23 - 27 


It’s FREE! 5 Big Days devoted to singing and 
playing NEW music. 


A penny postcard will bring highlights of 
clinic schedule. 


Paul 4, Schmit’ Muste Cr 


88 SOUTH 10th ST. MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 











Instrumental Ensemble Numbers listed in the 1948-49 


National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Ass’n. Coniests 


For Flute Trio: . Grade 
In the Dorian Mode Haubiel II $ .90 
In the Phrygian Mode Haubiel III 1.20 


Clarinet Quartet: 
Will O' the Wisp Haubiel III 1.60 


Woodwind Quintet: 
Jam Session McBride VI 1.75 


Trombone Quartet: 
Processional Haubiel Ill 1.50 


Brass Sextet: 
Ballade Haubiel 1.50 


Clarinet, Violin, Viola, ‘Cello: 
Pensively Trowbridge III-IV 1.60 


Flute, Violin I, Violin II or Viola, ‘Cello: 
Pastoral Park III-IV 2.00 


Music sent on approval 


The Composers Press, Inc., 853 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 























Plan a success ul year now -- 


Select Effective Music Material 
through E. M. B. Individualized 


Approval Service 


Your mail order gets personal attention — 


Experienced E.M.B. staff members give undivided attention to your ap- 
proval orders. You receive large, representative selections of music to 
choose from. You waste no time examining unsuitable material. Over 
thirty years of specialized experience stands behind E.M.B. approval 
service. 

Progressive school band, orchestra and choral directors all over the 
country depend on E.M.B. service. They know that E.M.B. approval 
selections are ‘on the beam’. That E.M.B. sends practically any title they 
request ‘on approval’. That definite orders reach them promptly, cor- 
rectly filled, properly packed. 


Arouse student enthusiasm 
on the first day of school — 


Begin effective work on the first day of school with effective materials — 
with the right materials for each class — the most attractive music for 
each performing group. Choose your ‘teaching tools’ from the best of 
everything published now, at your leisure. Send your approval order to 
E.M.B. today. 


Order everything for Music Education 
the easy, convenient E.M.B. way. 


EDUCATIONAL Music Bureau INC. 


30 E. Adams St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


Advertisers’ Index 




















PRBS See we aaa anaaanannaanananannnnannnnannanananuuun 
MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 

Order form for your convenience 
Ship postpaid to Amount Enclosed $3.50 


NAME 








CITY AND STATE 








Mail to 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Abbey Music Company, Inc. .... Cover Three 
EE Gis Ge We 0004940 K6 Ke Kescs ee 49 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. ..... 51 
PEED DUNO 6occnedccdécccdwnness 64 
hs Sl cos ae eedeevnekeechawnness 52 
Bivehere &@ Ca, ©. Go ceccesse Back Cover 
SU. TE Sc. cNccudsccccevcessus 60 
Gee Ge Gila, Bi. dainvccdvscccccscees 57 
Church Company, The John ............ 26 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency ......... 51 
Collegiate Cap & Gown Co. ............ 60 
Composers Press, Inc., The ............. 63 
Se We Wk GU. nevecncenscvusciaes 5, 61 
Ditson Company, Oliver .............. 32, 33 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc. ........ 64 
Educational Publishing Institute Corp. .. 54 
Wie Vorel Ca, Ene. ccccccccccccecccces 49 
“SOD dunceesspeesadennnes 3 
ee & Bs Bi ce ccsccsccccvcscncesa 53 
Frank Company, William ............... 48 
Gershwin Publishing Corp. ............. 47 
ts Se SE occ accasencesknoense 6 
Gretsch Mfg. Co., The Fred ............. 62 
Haynes Company, Wm. S. ............. 61 
SS GI, THA, osicececcvccccsccece 60 
Lorenz Publishing Company ............ 58 
SE BBE GE. seccccecccccscccscs 1 
Marks Music Corp., Edward B. ........ 4 
Meyer’s Musical Exchange Co. ......... 49 
Bee GN, BO. ceca caenccccusescnsces 41 
Music Educators National Conference ... 64 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. ........ 59 
National Church Goods Supply Co. ...... 60 
National Guild of Piano Teachers ....... 60 
National School Band, Orchestra and 

We: GRID. sv ccccwdeswecseesses 51 
Presser Company, Theodore ............ 37 
Radio Corporation of America — 

Educational Sales Department ....... 31 
Rayner, Dalheim & Company ........... 49 
Mepnstts Ca. Ens. FB. B. cccccveccsesccss 56 
BP, TI. hvtccstsccccccscsceseseone 52 
I a TE, nceciccccswenescessens 55 
Schmitt Music Co., Paul A. ............ 63 
een, Bt, TB Bi occcccecccesscssse 50 
Silver Burdett Company ....... .- Cover Two 
Fare @ Doane, Bas. oc ccccccscccccseceses 48 
Wetiweia Tee, Bees cc ccccccccscccccses 62 
We Baie Gain TRO 6c icicccccccccccss 53 
Wood Music Co., The B. F. ...........- 56 
Wurlitzer Company, The Rudolph ........ 43 

HIGH FLIGHT 


SATB Octavo §$.18 
Poem by John G. Magee 
Music by Ralph W. Wetahe 
Thrilling climaxes — Semi-religious 
A good closing program number 
Send for approval copy 
Learn to Read Music on the Piano 
Use the 
PUBLIC SCHOOL KEYBOARD 
AND STAFF 
including 
SCALE AND CHORD 
PATTERNS 
For piano er - in min and 
high schools, colleges and 
Recommended for ay 


} in the elementary 
On approval copy §.25 
Barnes-Wolfe Press 
528 S$. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ABBEY CHORAL ART SERIES 


| For the Beauty of the Earth 
(chos or solo voices) .SA....Olds..... 16 
 Darest Thou Now O Soul 
SSAA. .Diggle... .16 
Now the Day Is Over. SATB. .Olds..... 16 
§ Francis Prayer 
(with narrator)..... SATB. .Olds..... 16 
Watchman Tell Us of the Night 
(with narrator)..... SATB. .Olds..... -16 
0 Be Joyful in the Lord 
SATB. .Diggle... .16 
The Short Te Deum .SATB. .Diggle... .20 
The Last Invocation. TTBB..Diggle... .18 
Eight Amens (or responses) 
_ SATB..Marsh.... .20 


Secular 









A Mother Goose Fantasy 
SSA... 


0 Nina and Anninia (sardinian 


cradle song)........ SSA... 


Lullabye 
(with soprano solo)..SSA... 


The House that Jack Built (choir 
with solo voices)... 


-Olds..... « 


-Diggle..... 


-SATB..Olds..... . 


-Bampton. .18 


Flomeers........... SATB. .Bampton. .18 


The Death of Minnehaha 


TTBB..Olds.... 


. 60 


Pioneers ... Unison Voices..Bampton. .14 


Rock-a My Soul.....SATB..Carroll.. .18 


Great Gettin’ Up Mornin’ 


SATB. .Carroll.. . 


EA FROM YOUR 








IS ON THE MUSICAL MARCH TO SUPPLY YOUR 
CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


MODULATIONS 


IN ALL PRACTICAL KEYS 


SCORED FOR 6 BRASS - 5 SAXS - 4 RHYTHM 


NO TRANSPOSING REQUIRED 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


> Publishe f 50 phro 
2 50¢ 


This is a Special Series elg-selela-ze 
by Charles Hathaway 
one of America’s top arrangers! 


mi vw 


A NEW APPROACH —IN THE MODERN MANNER 
the 20th Century Spiritual Series 


Back The Lord Fly Away To Heaven Lead Me On 
Do Your Doin’ Right Satan’s On My Shoulder 
60¢ each... SONG COPIES NOW AVAILABLE 


NEW 
Iustriumental Series 


NAPOLITANA (Igor Stravinsky) w. w. sext. and score. Med. grade . . . 
SHEPHERD SONG (Rimsky-Korsakov) Trpt. solo p. acc. Medium . . . $2.00 


Tal-3 me laleomele. 


“ophone reli 





KONZERTSTUECK (Gregory Stone) Trpt. quar. p. ace. Med. difficult . $3.00 
JOYFUL FOUR (Gregory Stone) Clar. quar. and score. Med. difficult . $2.00 
GHOST TOWN (Hathaway-Reisfeld) Clar. solo. p. ace. difficult ..... $1.50 


IN PREPARATION! 


The California Mission Bell Series 



































SINGING 
SCHOOL 
Todays Complete Basic Series for — 


MUSIC EDUCATION - - - and EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC 








Individually Outstanding Features 


Graded Books of an Integrated Program 


OUR FIRST MUSIC Consistently high musical and literary standards; 
well-balanced material from classic, folk and con- 


OU SONGS temporary sources. 
MERRY MUSIC Maximum appeal to childhood in appearance, de- 


WE SING sign and point-of-view. | 
Modern, integrated teaching methods assuring 


OUR LAND OF SONG thorough mastery of musical skills. 
MUSIC EVERYWHERE A prevailingly musical approach. 
Planned correlations with the entire school cur- 


SING OUT! riculum. 
LET MUSIC RING! Illustrated music appreciation units. 


Authentic expression of the American Spirit and 
the American Scene. 
Special Latin American features. 
Visualized dances, rhythms, games and musical 
HAPPY SINGING (1-\V) dius ae 
MUSIC IN THE AIR (1-viii) Progressive arrangement of material for musical 
growth. 
Illustrations in color carried throughout every 
book and carefully keyed to music and text. 
Comprehensive teachers’ manuals, one for each 
book in the series. 


Books for Schools 
Having Combined Grades 


Prepare for summer and fall requisitions by sending for copies to examine. Let A Singing School 
help you arouse new interest in your music progam and new eagerness to learn among the young 


Americans under your care. 


c+ C+ BIRCHARD & CO. 


285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 











